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Labor Union Attitudes 


How do labor unions feel 
about such matters as the setting of pro- 
duction standards, job evaluation, wage 
payment plans, insurance plans, and recrea- 
tional activities? 

In an attempt to answer this question, the 


Personnel Section of the Chicago Chapter . 


of the Society for the Advancement of 
Management made a questionnaire survey 
of official representatives of a number of 
Chicago unions, including affiliates of the 
A.F.L. and C.1.O. and independent groups. 
Personal interviews were also held with 
union members. 

While the response was small, the replies 
received indicate, significantly, that the 
unions believe in scientific management and 
feel they should share responsibility for 
many functions. Highlights of the study, 
as reported by Modern Management,* show 
Pa almost all the responding unions believe 
that: 


1. Production standards should be set by 
means of time and motion study, and the 
setting of rates should be done jointly by 
the company and union representatives. 

2. Job evaluation is by far the best 
means for establishing differentials between 
the value of jobs. Here again unions feel 
that work should be done jointly by com- 
pany and union representatives. 

3. Incentive plans are worth while—but 
the day-rate wage payment is still the 
favorite plan with the majority of the 
unions. 

4. Length of service and workers’ merits 
are of nearly equal value in determining 
wage increases. Many labor leaders still 
think that length of service is the right 
basis for wage increases. 

Insurance plans should be increased. 
It is felt that the company or the company 
and the employees should pay for this 
insurance. 

6. Recreational activities should be- in- 
cluded in industrial programs. Opinions as 
to who should sponsor these activities are 
evenly divided among the company, the 
union, and the employees. 

7. Maintaining employee morale is the 
responsibility of the company and the union. 
Likewise,’ employee efficiency is the joint 


* February, 1946. 


responsibility of the company and the union. 

8. Job security is the most frequently 
mentioned factor in answer to the question, 
“What do you (as a labor leader) want 
most for your members?” Following job 
security in importance are higher wages, 
fair settlement of grievances, the annual 
wage, etc. 

ke 


Discrimination in Application 
Blanks 


Extensive revision of employ- 
ment application blanks may be necessary 
in states which have passed anti-discrimina- 
tion statutes. Under the New York State 
law, for instance, certain questions and 
statements frequently found in application 
forms have been, ruled unlawful by the 
State Commission Against Discrimination. 

The Commission has sent us a resume of 
rulings, with the suggestion that New York 
State employers check their employment or 
interview forms against them. Following 
are some of the inquiries, requirements, or 
statements made in connection with prospec- 
tive employment which have been deemed 
unfair labor practices: 


1. Inquiry into the place of birth of an 
applicant for employment, or the 
place of birth of his parents, spouse, 
or other close relatives. 

2. Requirement that an applicant for 
employment produce a birth or bap- 
tismal certificate. 

3. Inquiry into the place of residence 
of the parents, spouse, or other close 
relatives of an applicant for employ- 
ment. 

4. Inquiry into the maiden name of an 
applicant for employment, if a woman, 
or if the applicant is a man, inquiry 
into the maiden name of his wife, or, 
in either case, inquiry into the maiden 
name of the mother of the applicant. 

5. Inquiry into the original name of an 
applicant for employment whose name 
has been changed by court proceed- 
ings or otherwise. 

6. Inquiry whether an applicant for em- 
ployment is a naturalized or native- 
born citizen: The date when the ap- 
plicant acquired citizenship; whether 
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11. 


12. 
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the applicant’s parents or spouse are 
citizens of the United States; the 
date when the applicant’s parents or 
spouse acquired citizenship. 
An applicant for employment may be 
asked “Are you a citizen of the 
United States?” If the applicant 
states that he is not a citizen of the 
United States, he may be asked, “Do 
you intend to become a citizen of the 
United States?” 
Requirement that an applicant for 
employment produce his naturaliza- 
tion papers. 
Inquiry into the whereabouts of an 
applicant for employment during the 
First World War, i.e., the period 
from 1914-1919. 
Inquiry into the religious denomina- 
tion of an applicant for employment, 
his religious affiliations, his church, 
parish, pastor, or religious holidays 
observed. 
An applicant for employment, how- 
ever, may be asked, “Do you regu- 
larly attend a house of religious 
worship?” 
Inquiry may be made into the public 
and private schools attended by an ap- 
plicant for employment. 
He may be told, “This is a six-day 
job—employees are required to work 
Monday through Saturday, inclusive.” 
He may not be told, “The following 
holidays will be observed by this firm, 
and no others: Decoration Day, July 
ac Christmas and New Year’s 
ay. 
He may not be told, “Employees are 
required to work Rosh Hashana and 
Yom Kippur.” 
He may not be told, “This is a—— 
(Catholic, Protestant or Jewish) or- 
ganization.” 
Inquiry into the lineage of an appli- 
cant for employment, his racial an- 
cestry, or nationality. 
Inquiry into the military experience 
of an applicant for employment unless 
limited to the applicant’s experience 
in the armed forces of the United 
States. 
Inquiry into the complexion of an ap- 
plicant for employment. 
Requirement that an applicant for 
employment annex a photograph. 
Inquiry into the organizations of 
which an applicant for employment is 
a member unless the inquiry excludes 
organizations, the name or character 
of which indicates the religion, race 
or national origin of its members. 
The applicant, however, may be asked, 
“Are you a member of the Com- 
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munist Party or German-American 
Bund?” 


After employment, the Commission states, 
an employer may make inquiry into the 
race, creed, colot, or national origin of his 
employees, provided the information is not 
used as'a basis for discrimination. 


Ww 


Union Responsibility 
in Britain 


Union responsibility, which still 
seems a far-off goal in this country, is much 
more evident in British labor relations. This 
may be due in large part to Britain’s longer 
experience with broad-scale collective bar- 
gaining (extending back to the 1830’s) and 
to the greater degree of union security in 
that country. 

A remarkable instance of progressive 
union attitude is afforded by an editorial 
comment in Man and Metal, the organ of 
the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation 
(the principal union of British steel work- 
ers). Deploring the recent dock strike, 
this labor journal declared that such strikes 
imperil the Very principle of collective bar- 
gaining, which is possible only when the 
union is recognized as the authoritative 
spokesman for those it represents. “To think 
that we can enjoy the protection of collec- 
tive agreements and ignore at the same time 
the foundation on which they rest is not 
only foolish, but highly dangerous to the 
whole fabric of trade unionism. Any trade 
unionist who believes that by weakening the 
authority of his union he is likely to im- 
prove his conditions more speedily is living 
in a world of unreality. We are apt to for- 
get sometimes that there are two parties to 
a collective agreement and two sides in- 
volved in collective bargaining. If the trade 
unionist who stands to gain most from it 
feels that he has the right to flout and 
ignore decisions made on his behalf by 
properly elected representatives, then he 
must concede the same right to the em- 
ployer. When that stage is reached the 
whole thing becomes meaningless, and we 
are back again to where we were 100 years 
ago. 

“Tf we regard collective bargaining as a 
good and desirable thing, then we have to 
make up our minds, and the sooner the 
better, that it can be maintained only on 
condition that both sides are prepared to 
use the joint machinery, to observe the 
procedure which governs it, loyally to abide 
by its decisions, and recognise its authority. 
It is when trade unionists forget this that 
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they get into difficulties from which, as the 
dock workers found out, no Government, 
and least of all a Labour Government, can 
save them.” 

Ww 


Industrial Relations Budgets 


Industrial relations budgets, 
on the whole, will be maintained or in- 
creased during 1946, according to a survey 
of 137 companies made by the Dartnell 
Corporation.* During the last year of the 
war, a majority of the companies spent an 
average of $37.84 per worker for industrial 
relations activities, and this expenditure 
will not only be matched in 1946 but will 
be increased in some categories. Plant 
security expenditures, which rose appreci- 
ably during the war, constituted the only 
category registering a noticeable—but logi- 


cal—decrease. 


On the average, the study shows, 51.7 
per-cent of the responding companies intend 
to continue to spend as much per employee 
as they did during the war; only 10.5 per 
cent are going to curtail their budgets; and 
37.5 per cent intend to increase their out- 
lay. Largest increases are shown by Em- 
ployee Orientation (52%), Safety En- 
gineering (50%), Employee Services 
(46%), Employee Morale (42%), and 
Wage and Salary Administration (40%). 


in Industrial 


Ww 


* Reported Relations, February, 
1946. 


Incentives for Foremen 


Incentive payment plans for 
foremen are the exception rather than the 
rule in the automotive industry, according 
to a study made before the end of the war 
by the Automotive Council’s Manpower 
Division.* Nevertheless several companies 
in the industry reported successful experi- 
ence with supervisory incentives, and the 
study describes the mechanics of their plans. 

A number of difficulties encountered in 
the establishment of foremen’s incentives 
are cited in the report. Among them is the 
fact that past performance records are an 
unreliable basis for the establishment of 
standards—especially in the case of systems 
based on so-called “controllable costs” 
standards, which penalize the more efficient 
foremen. Under systems based partly or 
* Study No. 111, Automotive Company Practices 


with Respect to Foremen, Manpower Division, 
Automotive Council for War Production. 
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wholly on production, on the other hand, 
foremen may favor standards that are easy 
to meet and be inclined to uphold the work- 
er’s viewpoint as opposed to that of the 
time study department in disputes over 
standards ; furthermore, unless careful pro- 
visions for allowances are made in advance, 
the foreman would be unfairly penalized 
for interruptions in the flow of materials 
and other factors over which he had no 
control. 

A description of one plan cited in the 
study follows: 


A foremen’s incentive plan, which is 
based on the extent to which controllable 
expense items are held down in each de- 
partment, was approved for use in A 
Company’s plants by the Treasury De- 
partment’s Salary Stabilization Unit for 
salaried foremen and by the WLB’s 
Wage Stabilization Unit for hourly- 
paid foremen in June, 1943. 

After a year’s operation, more than 
80 per cent of the company’s foremen 
were earning some premium and, while 
there was considerable variation from 
plant to plant, the average amount of 
the premium earned was running about 
12 per cent. 

Background of the foremen’s plan was 
a system developed in 1934 for charting 
controllable or partially controllable 
costs in each department per productive 
hour. These included such items as 
overtime, job setting, supervision, per- 
ishable tools, emery wheels, miscellane- 
ous supplies, machine maintenance, gas, 
electricity, fuel oil, maintenance dies and 
tools, delay time, heat treating supplies, 
inspection, scrap, repairs to product, and 
material handling costs. 

The tabulation of these costs in chart 
form served almost immediately to bring 
reductions. The charts have been main- 
tained from year to year and, while the 
trend of the costs per productive hour 
has been irregular due to wage increases 
and factors growing out of the conver- 
sion to war production, a general im- 
provement was noted in the foreman’s 
effort to hold down expenses within his 
control. 

In early 1943, it was decided that a 
further improvement could be obtained 
if the foremen were rewarded in direct 
proportion to their success in holding 
down these expenses. As a “bogey” or 
standard for each department, figures 
for a three months’ period, in which op- 
erations were generally satisfactory, 
were used. Adjusting for changes in 
materials, methods, and other conditions 
of manufacture, standards were set in 
each case for the main divisions of con- 
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trollable expenses—namely, supplies, in- 
direct labor, scrap, maintenance, and 
general performance. 

A separate weighting of the several 
factors making up controllable expense 
was made for each department, and a 
point system was evolved whereby fore- 
men could earn up to 15 percentage 
points of their regular wages or salaries 
as a premium. This was the revised 
limit set by the salary and wage stabili- 
zation units. The limit for general fore- 
men, however, was left at the 25 per 
cent figure proposed by the management 
because of the fact that these men were 
not being rewarded for overtime to the 
same extent as the foremen under them. 

An important feature of the plan is 
that each foreman is informed of his 
daily performance not later than 36 
hours after completion of his shift. At 
the end of each month, the foremen’s 
premiums are computed in a form which 
shows the points earned under each of 
the five main divisions of controllable 
expenses. The form also shows the 
high and low point performance and the 
average for each department in previous 
years in order to give the foreman his 
position in relation to past performances. 
The premiums are paid by a special 
check as soon after the end of the month 
as possible. 
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Trends in Union Contracts 


Two significant developments in 
collective bargaining are noted in a recent 
study of 212 representative union contracts 
made by Abraham Desser for the Con- 
ference Board.* According to this study, 
there appear to be (a) a trend toward indus- 
try, area-wide labor-management bargain- 
ing patterns; and (b) a trend toward the 
inclusion in contracts of clauses dealing 
with union security, vacations with pay, 
arbitration, pension insurance, life insur- 
ance, and social security benefits. 

Following are some of the salient findings 
as summarized in the study: 

Supervisory and Technical Employees: 
While in a majority of the 212 union con- 
tracts covered supervisory and engineering 
employees have been excluded from the 
bargaining unit, there seems to be a trend 
toward the organization of supervisory and 
technical employees into A.F.L., C.1.0., and 
independent units of professional workers. 

Renewal Clauses: One-year periods with 


* Studies in Personnel Policy No. 71, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1946. 


renewal provisions seem to prevail in col- 
lective bargaining agreements, along with 
30 days’ notice of proposed changes or 
termination of the contract by either party. 

Security Clauses: Union security clauses, 
particularly those providing for union shop 
and maintenance of membership, are found 
in most of the 212 contracts covered. The 
checkoff of union dues is also becoming 
more prevalent. 

No-strike Clauses: No-strike clauses in 
contracts appear to be on the increase, as 
well as clauses which do not permit union 
solicitation of membership on company 
time. This, however, does not stop the 
bargaining unit from either presenting 
grievances through its representatives or 
soliciting membership before and after 
work hours, or during lunch hour on com- 
pany premises. 

Time Study and Incentives: The con- 
tracts covered indicate that a growing num- 
ber of unions are participating in time 
study and incentive programs. This trend, 
however, has not yet assumed sizable pro- 
portions. 

Managerial Functions: A large propor- 
tion of contracts contain clauses which 
state that management shall not interfere 
with the right of employees to join a col- 
lective bargaining agency. Where a no- 
strike clause exists, it is usually tied up 
with a no-lockout-by-management clause. 
Where management exercises its preroga- 
tive of discharging its employees for vio- 
lation of the union contract, or work rules, 
there seems to be a growing tendency to 
give the employee the right to appeal man- 
agement’s decision. 


Call-in Pay: In the great majority of 
instances, union contracts now contain 
clauses which give employees from two to 
four hours’ pay in the event that they are 
called in for work and no work is available. 


Overtime: As a result of the executive 
order of August 21, 1945, rescinding Execu- 
tive Order No. 9240, many of the clauses 
covering overtime provisions are now sub- 
ject to renegotiation. Only a small number 
of contracts containing Executive Order 
No. 9240 provisions also have peacetime 
provisions. 

Vacations: Until the beginning of the 
last decade, vacations and holidays with 
pay were generally limited to white-collar 
workers. There is a noticeable trend to- 
ward the granting of vacations and holi- 
days with pay to all workers, whether they 
are on the production line or in the white- 
collar group. 


Grievances: A trend has developed to- 


ward arbitration of grievances that cannot 
be settled in a bipartite fashion. 











DO WE FORGET THE PRINCIPLES OF 
WAGE ADMINISTRATION? 
By HERBERT S. FUHRMAN 
Ist Lt.. QMC, U. S. A. 
Classification and Wage Administration Officer 


Army Service Forces Depot 
Columbus, Ohio 


Are we so involved in the mechanics of wage administration that we have 
lost sight of its basic principles? The wage administration plan will stand 
or fall on the degree to which it gives recognition to the requirements of six 
separate and distinct areas. The following article discusses these require- 
ments and their significance, as well as some of the administrative consid- 
erations that make for a successful wage program. 


HE nature of events on the national labor scene during the past severa! 

years has given rise to a new wealth of literature in the field of wage 
administration. The material published ranges from extensively documented 
volumes to brief papers and discussions in personnel and trade journals. The 
subject becomes ever more timely in view of the circumstances attendant upon 
reconversion to peacetime operations and all the labor-management complica- 
tions which grow out of job dilution and consequent downgrading of posi- 
tions, reduced take-home pay, and the general turbulence of the employment 
situation. There is probably no other single phase of personnel or industrial 
relations which presents so urgent a problem for so many employers at this 
time. 

Most of the current literature in the field of wage administration is 
restricted in treatment to its mechanical features, as witness the attention 
lavished upon the various types of job rating and ranking systems. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of achieving a mechanically perfect 
technique of job grading; adequacy of process is a prime requisite in every 
type of activity. It is apparent, however, that for all our attention to the 
mechanics of wage administration, many plans which are presumably sound 
and well constructed nevertheless fall short of success. Have we, perhaps, 
been concentrating upon the wrong phase of wage administration, studying 
its processes so intensively that we have lost sight of some of its basic 
principles? 

Many of the difficulties besetting enterprises which boast presumably 
sound and progressive wage administration programs are directly attributable 
to failure on the part of those organizations to distinguish between, and to 
recognize the relative importance of, principle as opposed to process. A 
scientific or quasi-scientific technique of job rating or ranking does not in 
and of itself assure the success of the wage administration program. Nor does 
recognition of the relative merits of the two techniques, or the number of 
factors taken into account in the course of job appraisal, to any large extent 
decree the ultimate fate of a wage or salary program. All these are a part 
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of the process of wage administration; as such, they are important. But 
there is yet to be devised the wage administration program that does not owe 
its popularity or its disfavor (or, from the standpoint of management, its 
success or failure) to its ability to measure up against certain basic, though 
all too frequently overlooked, principles which are applicable to each such 
program. 

The following paragraphs are devoted to a discussion of certain basic 
principles of wage administration, including an outline of some of the struc- 
tural or organizational considerations that should enter into the formulation, 
administration, and modification of every wage or salary program, and certain 
basic requirements that the program must meet. It is not argued that the 
requirements indicated form a definitive list. Others may be added, whether 
of a generally applicable nature or for consideration in some of the unique 
situations that frequently arise. Sufficient research has not been completed 
to provide a statistical yardstick for measuring the extent to which a particular 
program may meet the requirements discussed. The principles are stated, 
however, to stimulate further thought and discussion, since, without due 


regard for the principles, application of the processes alone can never make 
for a fully successful program. 


THE NEED FOR SCIENTIFIC WAGE DETERMINATION 


The need for scientific wage determination in every enterprise, whether 
individually owned or corporate in nature, is a well-established fact. Find- 
ing a proper answer to this need is particularly important because of the 
significance of the program to the individual employee in terms of take- 
home pay, morale, job satisfaction and performance, and to management in 
terms of fair and equitable salaries expended in return for services re- 
ceived. Whereas the average employee is not particularly concerned about 
duplication of effort, maintenance of unnecessary records, and cumbersome 
or wasteful work procedures, he is vitally and immediately affected by every 
activity and judgment which may have bearing upon the size of his weekly 
paycheck and those of his fellows. Similarly, whereas the consuming public 
is not concerned with the degree of efficiency of X Corporation as compared 
with that of Y Corporation, except insofar as the degree of efficiency or 
inefficiency may be reflected in price levels or quality of the items produced, 
that same public can and frequently does become very much interested in the 
wage programs of these organizations—particularly when they are such as 
to result in adverse publicity, strikes, and industrial disputes. While the 
tools of wage administration may be adequate, the programs are all too fre- 
quently notable for their failure. The basic need in wage administration, 
therefore, is one of critical self-analysis and evaluation. 


THE MECHANICS OF THE PLAN AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 


The wage administration plan must, first of all, be a satisfactory device 
for determining fair and equitable compensation. To achieve that objective 
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and to permit effective operation, the mechanical structure of the plan must 
meet certain minimum requirements, as discussed in the sections that follow. 


SEPARATENESS OF THE EVALUATION AND COMPENSATION PLANS 


The rating plan and the applicable compensation plan must be separate 
and distinct and should be so understood by all parties concerned. Positions 
covered by the plan should first be pegged by grades in accordance with the 
levels of duties and responsibilities, qualification requirements, and other 
factors which may be taken into account. The compensation plan, on the 
other hand, should be based upon prevailing locality wage rates, making pro- 
vision for such elements as availability of certain categories of labor, vaca- 
tion and leave privileges, and, wherever possible, such factors as length of 
service, individual production records, and accuracy. 


FLEXIBILITY OF EVALUATION AND COMPENSATION PLANS 


Both the job evaluation and compensation plans should be sufficiently 
flexible to accommodate peculiarities of the local labor situation. The 
utmost degree of flexibility in the compensation plan is usually achieved 
through employment of a range of defined salary rates applicable to each 
grade level. Selection of the particular rate within a grade level would be 
determined by some of the factors previously indicated, e.g., length of service, 
quality of performance, and the like. Fundamental to the achievement of a 
flexible plan designed to meet the requirements of a local situation is the 
establishment of a positive relationship between the compensation plan and 
area cost-of-living indexes. It is presumed that the plan will be based 
primarily upon prevailing wages for comparable types and levels of work in 
the particular industry within the same geographical area. 

Similarly, the job evaluation or rating plan must be flexible in order 
to take into account prevailing practices—again, both in the locality and in 
the particular type of industry. As a case in point, the rating plan of one 
large organization indicates that the position of automotive mechanic should 
be assigned to a higher grade level than that of automotive ignition mechanic. 
In actual practice, in most areas, the skilled ignition man has first had a 
number of years’ experience as a journeyman automotive mechanic. In 
addition to his qualifications as an automotive mechanic, his experience in 
ignition work qualifies him as a more widely skilled employee. Thus, despite 
the fact that the rating plan would assign to the ignition work a lower grade 
than that which is applicable to general automotive repair activity, it appears 
to be industrial practice to compensate the ignition mechanic more highly. 
The higher compensation is not based upon his specific duties and responsi- 
bilities, but rather on his past experience in another, though related, field. 
In such a case as this, recognition must be given to the prevailing practice, 
and modification must be made in the grade structure of the plan to accom- 
modate the particular situation. Though instances such as this are compara- 
tively rare, there are some cases in almost every industry where it will be 
necessary to make exception to the results of factor analysis in job evalua- 
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tion. In such cases, it is better to recognize the individual instances as ex- 
ceptions and to grade them accordingly than to rationalize or revise the entire 
rating structure—a procedure which would inevitably throw a number of 
other positions out of alignment. 


SOUNDNESS AND SIMPLICITY OF THE PLAN 


The evaluation or rating plan must be scientifically sound and easily 
comprehensible. The employee body must be familiar with the plan and 
the manner in which salary rates are determined. To this end, each foreman 
and supervisor should be familiar with the mechanics of the plan. This is 
not to imply that the supervisor should be a skilled job analyst or wage 
administrator. He should, however, have a sufficiently broad comprehension 
of the detail and process of the plan to be able to answer questions that may 
arise and immediately to refer to the persons more closely associated with 
the operation of the plan those questions which he is unable to answer. Basic 
information about the processes and techniques of wage administration should 
be included in the vestibule or in-service training program of the organiza- 
tion, since the realization that his salary is not arbitrarily set by a line super- 


visor or by some remote process always has a salutary effect upon the 
individual employee. 


ASSIGNMENT OF WAGE ADMINISTRATION RESPONSIBILITY 


Extreme care must be exercised in determining the place or level of 
the wage administration authority in the organization. Certain shortcomings 
have become apparent in prevailing practice, wherein the wage administrator 
reports to the personnel director and all his decisions and policies are sub- 
ject to review, revision, and rescission by the latter. In difficult labor situa- 
tions, particularly those occasioned by shortages of personnel categories, wage 
administration has too often been called upon to compensate for deficiencies 
of the recruitment, placement, and training programs. The practice of de- 
termining wages on the basis of the recruitment situation rather than the 
nature of work performed has resulted in widespread salary inequities 
throughout many an organization. As a general rule, therefore, it is sug- 
gested that the individual responsible for wage administration should, if at 
all possible, report directly to the same administrative level as the personnel 
director, though working closely with the latter in matters of mutual concern. 
Situated at the same level of the organizational hierarchy as the director 
of personnel, the wage administrator could more satisfactorily assume his 
proper responsibility in the administrative process and could concentrate to 
the fullest possible extent on meeting the program requirements set forth 
below, the while never losing sight of the fact that wage administration is 
an integral part of the total personnel and management picture. There are 
other considerations which operate in favor of having the wage administrator 
on an equal level with the director of personnel, among them the fact that 
the problems of the former are so closely allied with those of the manage- 
ment control and time study departments that there should be at all times 
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a direct channel for the mutual interchange of advice and information re- 
lating to job content and work procedures. This interrelationship is more 
readily achieved when the wage administration program enjoys a position 
equivalent to that of the other phases of top administration. 

It is not the contention of the writer that the subordination of the wage 
administrator to the personnel director precludes the possibility of a success- 
ful wage program. It is urged, however, that the higher the reporting level 
and the degree of independence of the wage administrator, the greater the 
probability of success. 


CALIBER OF THE WAGE ADMINISTRATION PERSONNEL 


The success of the wage or salary program will, to a great extent, de- 
pend upon the caliber of the personnel charged with its administration. For 
this reason, extreme caution should be exercised in the selection of job and 
wage analysts and others concerned with the execution of the program. There 
are many intangibles which enter into the selection of properly equipped 
personnel for positions of an administrative nature. This is particularly 
true in the case of wage administration personnel because of the exacting 
nature of the job: they must be keenly analytical; they must be objective; 
they must have an almost innate ability to persuade the employee of the 
correctness of their approach and activities, even when the results achieved 
are not to his complete satisfaction; they may be called upon frequently to 
arbitrate between management and employee groups, and they must persuade 
both sides of their objectivity. As individuals, they have more direct con- 
tact with the employee body than do representatives of any other phase of 
top administration ; higher education of a liberal and progressive nature, ex- 
perience in dealing with and handling people, and pleasant personality are, 
therefore, further indispensables. 


WAGE ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Quite apart from the mechanical features of the wage administration 
plan, it is necessary to consider certain basic requirements which the plan 
must meet if it is to achieve its purpose. 

To be successful, the wage or salary program must give appropriate 
recognition to six separate and distinct areas: 

Management 
Employees 
Public 
Locality 
Organization 
Administration 


AYrSPY HS 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF MANAGEMENT 


A wage administration plan which satisfies all requirements other than 
those of management itself is impractical and undesirable; once the plan 
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finds itself involved in basic conflict with the interests of management, either 
management or the plan must be changed. No management body will ac- 
cept a system of wage and salary determination which operates against its 
own interest. It is not feasible for the plan to be such that employees will 
be paid salary rates in excess of those which the resources of the organiza- 
tion may warrant. Conversely, where management is farsighted and pro- 
gressive, salary rates will not be so low as to be prejudicial to employee 
interests so long as management can afford to pay higher rates for the services 
performed. As a first requirement which the wage administration plan must 
satisfy in its relationship to management, therefore, it may be stated that 
the plan must offer satisfaction to the just or reasonable interests of the 
employer or, in the case of a corporate enterprise, the stockholders. 
Frequently the compensation or rating plan is not consistent with certain 
basic management policies or programs. For instance, a plan may be based 
upon prevailing locality wage rates in an organization where management 
finances group hospitalization or pension plans which other enterprises in 
the area may not have. In this way management, by contributing to the 
hospitalization or pension plans a portion of the salaries that would normally 
go to the employees, is actually forcing its employees to invest in their own 
future security. In some instances it is not possible for the organization to 
pay the prevailing rates and at the same time to indulge its policy of invest- 
ing in the security and well-being of its personnel; it might be necessary 
for the salary rates of the employees of that organization to be somewhat 
lower than those of employees in other local establishments, though, if the 
amount contributed by the organization to the hospitalization or pension 
plans were taken into account, the equivalent compensation of the employees 
would meet locality requirements. In such a case, the compensation plan 
would have to be modified to accommodate the organization’s contributions 
to the employee plans. As a second requirement which the wage adminis- 
tration plan must meet in its relationship to management, therefore, it may 


be stated that the plan must at all times be consistent with management 
policies or programs. 


REACTIONS OF THE EMPLOYEE BODY 


The average employee is prone to feel that he is under- rather than over- 
paid, even when the latter may happen to be the case. It is not an easy 
matter to persuade the employee who is far removed from the administrative 
process that his salary is determined by other than an arbitrary procedure 
or by persons other than his immediate supervisor. The individual employee 
will frequently compare his own work with that of a fellow-employee and 
will then proceed to compare the salary received by each. Too often, in- 
cidentally, such comparisons are not wholly objective. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that the job rating and compensation plans should be understood by 
and acceptable to the employees affected, in order that they may appreciate 
the objectivity and impartiality of the procedure. If publicity is needed, it 
is up to management to conduct appropriate campaigns to acquaint the em- 
ployee body with the operations and objectives of the plan, 
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Unfortunately—and management is by no means entirely innocent of 
the charge—it is the feeling of the employee that the powers-that-be are less 
interested in his welfare than they are in the periodic profit-and-loss state- 
ment. Every social or economic group engaged in any type of enterprise, 
whether it be a boys’ club, a major political party, or a business endeavor, 
looks askance at any determination that may be made without its own par- 
ticipation. The reaction of an employee body to a wage administration plan 
is no exception to the rule. It is necessary, therefore, that there should be 
employee representation in the administration of the plan, in the conduct 
of locality wage surveys, and in the original rating of new positions. 


SATISFY THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


There has been more and more marked evidence in recent years of broad 
interest by the public in matters that were formerly considered the private 
concern of the individual enterprise. Difficulties with labor, uncomplimen- 
tary publicity regarding wages and the like, have time and again been re- 
flected in a downward slope on the organization sales chart. It is to the 
interest of the enterprise, therefore, that the wage administration plan be 
such as to warrant a favorable response from the public. The plan itself 
must be acceptable to, and in the interest of, that portion of the public which 
is affected, directly or indirectly, by the enterprise. As a corollary, the plan 
should not be such as to force salaries to so high a level as to require higher 
prices which would limit the sales prospects of the product in an open, 
competitive market. 


MEET LOCALITY REQUIREMENTS 


A consequence of the many physical dislocations caused by the war 
and the population trend from farm to urban centers has been frequent 
change in labor market and other locality conditions. In some cases, this 
has resulted in an abundance of personnel skilled in one type of endeavor, 
and a shortage of others. Similarly, locality attitudes have changed with 
respect to the employment of certain categories of personnel, and the plan 
must at times accommodate itself to such situations. To fulfill the require- 
ments of such situations, the plan must be flexible and responsive to chang- 
ing circumstances growing out of locality conditions. 


NATURE AND OBJECTIVES OF THE ORGANIZATION 


The wage administration plan must be consistent with the nature and 
objectives of the organization, inasmuch as it is the purpose of the plan 
to assist in the accomplishment of those objectives. If it is the objective 
of the organization to manufacture automobiles, the plan should not be 
geared to the requirements of an organization which is concerned with the 
manufacture of paper cartons or box tops. 

In a small organization where stability has been achieved in the dis- 
tribution of functions and job content, the situations which the wage adminis- 
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15 Points on Wuicy To CHECK 
Your WacGE ADMINISTRATION PLAN 


1. Are the job evaluation (or rating) plan and the compensation plan separate 
and distinct? 


2. Are the job evaluation (or rating) plan and the compensation plan suf- 
ficiently flexible to respond to peculiarities of the local labor situation? 


3. Is the job evaluation (or rating) plan scientifically sound and easily com- 
prehensible? 


4. Does the wage administrator report to an administrative level sufficiently 
high to assure his program an adequate hearing? 


Are the wage administrator and his staff properly qualified? (Tact, per- 


— analytical ability, education, experience, breadth of perspective, 
etc. 


Does the wage administration plan satisfy the just and reasonable interests 

of management? 

Is the plan consistent with management policies or programs? 

Is the plan understood by, and acceptable to, the employees affected? 

. Does the operation of the plan provide for employee participation in the 
rating or evaluation of new jobs? In the conduct of locality wage sur- 
veys? 

10. Is the plan acceptable to, and in the interests of, that portion of the public 

which is affected, directly or indirectly, by the enterprise? 

11. Is the plan flexible and geared to locality conditions? 

12. Is the plan consistent with the nature and objectives of the organization? 

13. Is the plan geared to the particular conditions of the organization to which 

it is to be applied, in terms of mission, size, frequency of job changes, 
reorganizations, etc. ? 


14. Does the plan simplify and expedite, rather than impede, the other admin- 
istrative processes? 


15. Is the plan coordinate with, and in reciprocal relationship to, the other 
phases of administration? 


on 


omn 











tration plan must be prepared to meet are not so varied nor so complex as 
in the case of an organization which is subject to frequent reorganization, 
redistribution of functions, and changes in job requirements. The plan, 
therefore, must be geared to the type of conditions which prevail in the 
particular organization, with due regard for the consequences of size, fre- 
quency of job changes and reorganizations, etc. 


INTEGRATION IN ADMINISTRATION 


All administration is concerned with the coordination of human and 
physical resources for the achievement of the organizational objective. The 
wage administration plan is a vital part of the administrative process, since 
popular reaction to that plan will, to a large degree, determine the extent 
of utilization of the men, machines, and materials which are involved in the 
productive process. The relationships of the wage administration staff with 
the other key administrative units must, at all times, be cooperative and be 
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marked by mutual confidence and interchange of data and experience. The 
wage administration plan must simplify and expedite, rather than impede, the 
other administrative processes. In order that the time spent and informa- 
tion gained in the course of the wage administration procedure may be most 
effectively applied in the total administrative process, the wage administrator 
must occupy a responsible niche in the organization, and his responsibility 


must be coordinate with, and in reciprocal relationship to, that of the other 
phases of administration. 


CONCLUSION 


Attempt has been made in the foregoing paragraphs to set forth certain 
basic considerations or principles which should enter into the development, 
application, and modification of any wage or salary administration system. 
It is difficult, in a field as new as that of wage administration, to categorize 
or to set up as requirements a number of constants which must, at all times 
and in all situations, be met. It is desired, primarily, to encourage more de- 
tailed consideration of some of the implications of wage administration which 
are all too frequently ignored. It is for the individual who is concerned 
with the administration of a wage plan to consider the plan as it exists and 
to weigh it in the light of the principles discussed. As an aid in this con- 
nection, the check-list on the preceding page may be used as a basis for 
qualitative analysis of the wage administration plan. By the use of these 
factors, the wage administrator or the person to whom he reports will be 
better able to assay the worth of the program and to prescribe remedial 
measures where deficiencies are apparent. 


Original Films of Frank B. Gilbreth Now Available 


A five years’ intensive preparation, the Chicago Chapter of the Society 
for the Advancement of Management has announced that copies of the 
Original Films of Frank B. Gilbreth are available. Gilbreth’s work is considered 
the foundation for motion study, and many of his principles are today basic in 
industrial engineering. 

Of considerable interest to universities and business and industrial organiza- 
tions, the film is a summary of the 250,000 feet of 35mm. pictures which Mr. 
Gilbreth filmed between 1905 and 1924. Some of his more significant studies— 
recognized as classics in the motion study field—appear in the film. These in- 
clude: “The Brick Laying Project Which Led to Motion Study’; “Frederick 
Taylor’s Pig Iron Carrying Experiment”; and “A Study of Skill by the Cyclo- 
graph Technique.” ; Y 

copy of the 1,200-foot, 16mm. silent film with reel and metal container is 
priced at $75 (including shipping charges in the United States) and may be 
ordered from the Chicago Chapter of the Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement (726 S. Maple Ave., Oak Park, Illinois). The Chapter is not staffed 
to maintain loan service, but arrangements for previewing the film may be made 
through the Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
The University’s film library rate is $4. 











EMPLOYEE MANUALS—A KEY 
TO IMPROVED EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


By AUSTIN M. FISHER* 
and 
FRED G. RUDGE* 


Now is the time to check your employee manuals and handbooks. Too many 
still in use were especially designed to promote greater production in war- 
time. The employee manual is a good place to get over the reconversion story 
to employees in terms of their own self-interest. This article discusses some 
of the factors which should be taken into account in preparing or revising 
employee handbooks, and also summarizes the findings of a study of 30 
manuals. 


HE greatest single fault with the employee manual is the fact that it 

does not exist in thousands of companies that could use it to advantage. 

A lesser fault, as a survey of the employee manuals of 30 leading cor- 
porations reveals, is lack of attention to the subjects in which the industrial 
worker is most vitally interested. Once upon a time this might have been 
unimportant. Now that top management is beginning to believe that human 
relations are its Number 1 responsibility, however, it is time to scrutinize 
with new attention each public relations instrument that can help make those 
human relations better. 

The employee manual, like the conditions which it seeks to meet, has 
gone through an evolutionary process. It may be in order, therefore, first 
to state its purpose and objectives in terms of today’s needs and then to 
explore the subject matter and the techniques required to command favorable 
attention. 

The modern employee manual transcends the function of outlining the 
rules and regulations of industrial employment. It recognizes that curiosity 
is a two-way street and that the new employee is as anxious to have ques- 
tions answered as management is to ask them. The modern employee manual 
has as its principal purpose the building of understanding of the company 
and, thereby, friendship for and confidence in it. 

The degree to which this purpose is achieved tends to be in direct ratio 
to the understanding of the audience that is addressed. In terms of groups, 
the audience includes, first, your foremen, superintendents, and other super- 
visors. That they thoroughly understand the company’s rules, policies, and 
attitudes is most important. “Second, there is the new employee, whom you 
seek to orient. And, finally, there is the seasoned employee, whom you want 
to keep up to date and whose loyalty to the company you wish to enhance. 

Similar basic interests are common to these three groups. All want 
to work for a company that: 


1. Pays a fair wage. 
2. Provides reasonable security against the hazards of sickness, old age, 
and death. 


*Mr. Fisher is a labor relations consultant, with offices in New York City; Mr. Rudge is president 
of Fred Rudge, Inc., New York City. 
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3. Offers opportunity for maximum advancement within the limits of 
the individual’s personal capabilities. 


This is a far cry from the days when labor was viewed as a commodity, 
along with other manufacturing materials and costs. Management today 
must begin with the realization that it is dealing with human beings on a 
social as well as an economic level. The issue to be met is not merely that 
of teaching wage policies, vacation benefits, or corporate history—it is that 
of influencing people. They happen to be the same people to whom business 
successfully sells its radios, its autos, and its cathartics, and to whom appeals 
based on self-interest will just as successfully sell an idea. 


AREAS OF SELF-INTEREST 


Mention has already been made of the factors of fair pay, security, 
recognition, and opportunity for advancement. The ideal employee manual, 
through an adequate presentation of the corporate policies affecting each of 
them, builds maximum understanding. 

It is interesting to note, however, that few of the 30 manuals studied 
did the job thoroughly. Some dwelt at length on the factors underlying 
security and neglected those having to do with advancement. Others touched 
on recognition but had nothing to say about wage rates. 

Naturally, each company’s approach to these areas of self-interest will 
have to vary according to the company’s own policies. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to prepare a check-list of “musts’—for example, suggesting to all that 
seniority, seasonal employment, layoffs and rehiring, automatic increases, 
and profit-sharing should be discussed. What the employee manual writer 
can do, however, is to prepare his own check-list of subject headings and 
help himself to determine thereby whether the cumulative picture is com- 
prehensive and convincing. 

It is interesting to note, too, in the tabulated results of the survey (repro- 
duced on the following page) that all the so-called controversial issues have 
been dealt with by one or more companies. Evidently some managements 
feel that the problems faced at the bargaining table will inevitably arise 
and that some good will grow out of management’s clarifying its position 
in advance. 


TALKING IN TERMS OF “YOU” 


In preparing a manual, it might be a worthwhile rule to reread each 
statement and ask, “Have I been a good salesman?” The “you” approach is 
just as important in human relations as it is in product selling. 

For example, contrast the statement, “Horseplay will not be tolerated,” 
with: “A moment’s thoughtlessness, when working in a plant where there 
is high-speed, heavy machinery, may lead to serious accidents. In the inter- 
ests of your own safety and that of your fellow-employees, therefore, the com- 
pany does not allow horseplay or rough-housing of any kind.” 

One company’s first draft of a manual began a section entitled “Your 
Recreation Activities” by stating: “Believing that happy and healthy people 
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are successful workers, our company maintains a comprehensive recreation 
program for employees.” At worst this sounds selfish—at best, paternalistic. 

What the worker is interested in is his opportunity to enjoy life. A 
positive statement should be made by management as to how it can con- 
tribute to that enjoyment through its recreation program, vacations, holidays, 
and social activities. In the smaller plant town, stress can be made of the 
advantages of living near work, inexpensively and with the privileges of 
gardening, hunting and fishing, etc., often to be had at will. 

The negative approach to the subject of health insurance is the formal 
listing of cash benefits and costs. The positive approach is to present a 
case history from your files of some individual whose unexpected case of 
appendicitis meant no financial worry because of the $142.50 paid to him 
from his insurance. 

Examples might be cited endlessly. All add up to stating the case in 
terms of the knowledge and interests of those whom you address. 


GOOD TEXT—GOOD GRAPHICS! 


One final point highlighted by the survey is that all the manuals that 
could be said to have a formal, negative type of approach were without 
cartoons or other types of enlivening illustration, and usually were undis- 
tinguished typographically as well. The editors whose text was enlightened 
were those who also realized the value of enhancing the message with maxi- 
mum visual appeal. 

In conclusion, it may be well to restate these three fundamentals: First, 
any company whose basic industrial relations policies are sound can and 
should make effective use of an employee manual—among new and old em- 
ployees—for building understanding and friendship as well as for stating 
rules and regulations. Second, the more attention the manual devotes to 
subjects in which the employee is vitally interested, the greater the degree 
of its success in bettering labor-management relationships. Third, simple, 
graphic text and interesting illustrative material guarantee maximum reader- 
ship. 

Now is the time to review and bring up to date the manual you used 
during the war period, or to create a manual if your organization has never 
made use of this excellent human relations instrument. 





tie boss drives his men; the leader coaches them. 
The boss depends on authority; the leader, on good will. 
The boss inspires fear; the leader inspires enthusiasm. 
The boss says “I” ; the leader says “We.” 

The boss says “Go” ; the leader says “Let’s go!” 


—Management Through Leadership (Life Insurance Agency Management Assn.) 








THE ADMINISTRATION OF AN EMPLOYER'S 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE RESERVE ACCOUNT 


By JOHN C. LONGAKER* 


An apathetic attitude toward unemployment insurance benefit claims may 
prove extremely costly to management, the author of the following article 
shows. Employees frequently apply for benefit payments without being 
entitled to them, and unless the employer contests such claims his contribu- 
tion rate will rise. Under merit rating. Mr. Longaker points out. the employer 
demonstrating interest in benefit claims may reduce his tax rate substantially. 
The author describes some specific steps which management can take to 
prevent illegal raids on unemployment insurance reserves. 


MPLOYERS should keep an ever-increasing check on unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit claims because of the possibility of a high level 
of unemployment. Heretofore there has been a pronounced lack of interest 
by industry in its unemployment insurance accounts. In the State of Cali- 
fornia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, there was $694,132,278 
credited to the accounts of California manufacturers. Nowhere is there 
such a guaranteed return on one’s money as in receipt of benefits from un- 
employment insurance. A worker in California need only earn a minimum 
of $300 gross (from which is deducted only 1 per cent of his pay) to re- 
ceive as much as $163, or the equivalent of 5433 per cent return on the 
original investment. 

The state compensation laws were passed for the legitimate purpose of 
preventing financial shock to workers when unemployed and to provide the 
necessary financial carry-over until suitable employment is found. Adjusters 
for the state have only the word of the claimant on which to judge each 
individual application for benefit unless illegitimate claims are contested by 
employers. However, thousands of cases each year remain uncontested be- 
cause employers have accepted the idea that there is little that can be done 
toward effecting any savings on their unemployment insurance accounts. 

During the fiscal year 1944, in the State of California alone, when em- 
ployment was at its maximum and workers were exceedingly difficult to 
obtain, 86,169 claims were found payable, of which 12,495—the largest 
number for any month of that year—were filed in January. These figures 
represent the number of new claims found payable, but since many claimants 
found employment prior to their first compensable week (which follows a 
two-week waiting period) the number of individuals to whom benefits were 
actually paid was smaller than this total of 86,169. 

However, during this period there was an actual weekly average of 
11,114 persons collecting unemployment insurance. During this same fiscal 
year, unemployed workers filed a total of 3,566 appeals of the decisions of the 
compensation insurance administrator, as against only 285 objections filed by 
employers. A comparison of these figures reflects the utter lack of interest 


* The author of this article is personnel manager of a large company whose name is withheld in 
accordance with its established policy. 
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on the part of employers, since few firms had no work available. A similar 
contrast is seen in the fact that 285 cases were taken to the Appeal Board 


by unemployed workers, whereas employers making such appeals numbered 
only 17. 


IS MANAGEMENT SAFEGUARDING ITS INTERESTS? 


Workers are eager to contest claims that are denied. Employers should 
demonstrate the same keen interest—for all claims paid directly affect the rate 
of unemployment insurance taxes paid by the employer. Specifically, a com- 
pany with a particularly poor record, due to a large number of claims paid to 
former employees, may have to contribute as much as 2.7 per cent of its 
entire payroll, while the employer demonstrating interest in his account may be 
taxed as little as 1 per cent of his payroll. For example, a large company 
with a payroll of $1,000,000 per annum and with a poor record might be 
required to pay the possible total of $27,000 per year into its unemployment 
account, while another company with a like number of employees and an 
equivalent payroll but with an exceptionally good rating may pay only 
$10,000 per annum—a difference of $17,000 per year. That figure merits 
careful consideration, for no management would ever willingly waste such a 
sum of money. Employers with steady year-’round production are, of course, 
more fortunate than employers whose seasonal operations compel extremes 
in employment with a high level part of the year and variations involving the 
elimination of hundreds of jobs during the other months. 

The writer has personal knowledge of hundreds of claims which have been 
Qled and would not hesitate to state that the largest percentage of these cases 
should have been ruled out as “ineligible.” Workers leaving their jobs give 
their employers such reasons as “steadier work,” “another job,” “going to 
another city,” or “leaving town.” However, these same individuals frequently 
file claims with the unemployment insurance representative citing entirely 
different reasons for their separation from their employment. Such claims 
are immediately processed as bona fide unless contested by the employer. 
There is no good reason why an employer should contest a perfectly legitimate 
claim when no work is available, but the reverse is likewise true: There is no 
good reason why an employer should be penalized when ample work is avail- 
able and the employee leaves of his own accord. Should the employer, at this 
point, fail to notify the unemployment insurance representative that it is his 
intention to contest the case within the allotted time, the employer loses his 
case by default, for it is his obligation to prove the former worker’s claim 
unjustifiable and unwarranted. The responsibility is not the claimant’s. 
Should the employer, however, wish to be represented at the hearing, this 
is his privilege; and should the claim be found valid and an appeal be taken, 
the employer may, likewise, be present at the appeal hearing. 

Oftentimes former employees drawing unemployment insurance benefits 
have been notified by wire or by telephone that they could resume work but 
have claimed that the employers did not so notify them. Consequently, they 
continued to draw unemployment insurance benefits. If the employer notifies 
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the unemployment insurance representative that a former employee has been 
contacted and the employee denies this, the word of the latter is taken, for the 
burden of proof for the actual contact is placed on the shoulders of the em- 
ployer. There is, however, a different procedure which may, in itself, save 
employers thousands of dollars annually. 


WHAT EMPLOYERS CAN DO 


If work has become available by the time an unemployment insurance 
claim is filed and the employer has been notified by form, the employer may 
immediately contest such a claim by stating on the reverse of the form his 
reason why the claim is invalid—such as “ample work available,” etc. A 
former employee may appeal this, but where ample work is available there is 
little likelihood that the claim will be recognized. In case there is not sufficient 
work to reemploy the individual or to go on record as saying that ample 
work is available, the claim can be kept in a register with the claimant’s name, 
address, social security number, the date the claim was filed, and the address 
of the United States Employment Service office through which the claim 
originated. 

When an employer is again in the market for labor, a form letter con- 
taining a direct offer of work is immediately forwarded to the claimant. A 
letter should be addressed to the unemployment insurance representative, 
together with a carbon copy of the communication sent to the claimant, stating 
that it is the employer’s desire that no more unemployment insurance benefits 
be paid as of the date of receipt of this letter. The carbon copy is ample proof 
that a valid offer of employment has been made direct to the former employee. 
Thus there will be little likelihood of any protestation by the claimant that no” 
direct offer of employment has been made. Concrete evidence of the offer has 
been placed in the hands of the local administrator of the Unemployment 
Insurance Department. Unfortunately, however, if the unemployment in- 
surance representative wishes to pay any contestéd claim, it is beyond the 
power of the employer to determine whether or not this claim is actually 
being paid. 

It is not until the end of the quarter or year that a billing is forwarded 
to each manufacturing concern so that the amount of money actually paid 
out can be audited. Employers do not desire to defeat the purpose of the 
unemployment insurance laws, either state or federal, but it is simply poor 
business to assume that invalid claims can be justified or to permit claims to 
be filed without paying adequate attention to them. 


MACHINERY FOR HANDLING CLAIMS 


The administration of unemployment insurance claims against the em- 
ployer’s accounts should be based on a well-organized procedure, implemented 
by proper records, adequate follow-up, and estimates of the amounts involved 
in potential claims. (Amount earned during the course of the year, plus the 
length of time the employee has worked, furnish the basis for computing 
potential claims.) Last, but most important, a complete audit should be made 
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of original claims filed, comparing the date any offer of employment was made 
with the date the last payment was received by the claimant. 

Should the future bring unemployment to any degree, more reserve ac- 
counts will become vulnerable, with a corresponding need for proper con- 
trols. Manufacturers who, prior to the war, had a normal complement of 
200 workers and expanded their personnel to 1,000 employees were subse- 
quently faced with responsibility for 800 potential claimants. In the light 
of this experience, it behooves all employers who must reduce their production 


staffs to facilitate the placement of released personnel in other employment 
at the earliest possible moment. 


Determining Employee Interests 


Not infrequently employers hire extra personnel, purchase specialized equip- 
ment, and bear all the costs of recreation programs which never achieve 
their purpose simply because employees are insufficiently organized and, as a re- 
sult, only a small number participate. 

One company has solved this problem by having new employees fill out an 
activity interest card at the time of induction. Employees are asked to check 
any or all the activities in which they would care to participate, such as skating, 
swimming, bowling, social dancing, “ham” radio, group lectures, photography, etc. 
They are also requested to specify their particular skills, hobbies, or talents. At 
the bottom of the card is space for ideas or suggestions. 

Information thus obtained is turned over by the personnel department to the 
committees which organize group activities. This form of recreational “recruit- 
ment” is proving highly successful. 

—The Hiring Line, Vol. 5, No. 1 


460 Companies Plan 25 Per Cent Increase in New Publications 


GREATLY expanded program is looked for among industrial publications by 

the National Council of Industrial Editors as the result of a nation-wide 
survey recently completed by its reconversion survey committee, report of which 
has been released. 

The report reveals that an increase of 25 per cent is planned in new publica- 
tions among the 460 companies throughout the nation contacted in the survey. 
Of this increase, 57 per cent will be external, or salesman and customer, publica- 
tions; 28 per cent, internal or employee publications; and 15 per cent, combina- 
tion external-internals. ; 

The report shows that industry’s internal and employee publications practi- 
cally doubled since December 7, 1941. The great majority of the internals plan to 
continue on unchanged budgets. : 

—AIndustrial Marketing 12/45 


“‘Meet Miss .. .”’ 


| get a and thumbnail biographical sketches of all new employees go up 
on bulletin boards in the Research Division of B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron. Older employees check the boards, frequently discover newcomers with 
strong common interests. Pictures and data on new arrivals stay up about a week. 

—Modern Industry 2/15/46 











THE FOREMAN’S RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION: 


A Case Study 


Foreword by DOUGLAS McGREGOR 
Industrial Relations Section 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


A fundamental step toward the solution of foremen’s problems is a clear-cut 
definition of supervisory responsibility and authority. Here is a significant 
case study showing what can be done in this direction by a typical, sincere 
group of management representatives. The detailed job description repro- 
duced here—the result of discussion and revision by the entire factory 
management staff—is proving to be a dynamic and helpful tool. While this 
description cannot be adopted in the whole cloth by other organizations, it 
indicates the kind of information foremen should have to function efficiently. 


HE current interest in the relationship of the foreman to the rest of 

the industrial organization has resulted in a considerable quantity of 
literature, much of it of the “how to do” variety. The present article offers 
no suggestion about how to train or deal with foremen. It is instead a 
factual exhibit of what has been done in one company. 

The firm is a manufacturing concern employing about 1,000 people in 
all. It has a union shop contract covering all production and maintenance 
workers. It enjoys better-than-average relations with its employees, and is 
known in the community as a good place to work. For some time this com- 
pany has tried one thing after another to improve the status of its foremen 
and their relationships both with workers and with the rest of management. 
A few months ago, in an attempt to meet some of the problems they were 
facing, the foremen and superintendents adopted the suggestion that an 
“Advisory Committee on Foremen’s Problems” be established. 

The committee was asked to analyze any problems which the foremen 
felt were troublesome, and to make constructive suggestions for their solu- 
tion to the rest of management. After some preliminary discussion, the com- 
mittee agreed unanimously that most of these problems could be solved only 
after the foremen were given a definite, formal understanding of their re- 
sponsibilities and authority. Above all else, they wanted to know: “What is 
expected of us?” “How are we expected to accomplish the tasks assigned to 
us?” “When are we expected to act on our own initiative, and when are we 
required to obtain approval before acting?’ Accordingly, the committee 
undertook to write a detailed description of the foreman’s job. 

The completed job description which follows was discussed in detail 
by the whole factory management organization, and revised several times. 
Certain key problems, discussed briefly in the appendix, were referred to 
higher management for further action. Some of these problems have since 
been acted upon. For example, the plant smoking rules have been completely 
revised. Others are being studied further before final action is taken. 
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After the description was finally adopted, the foremen themselves ex- 
pressed a desire to meet in small groups with the training consultant and 
examine carefully the “hows” and “whys” of their daily implementation of 
it. Even as detailed a description as this does not answer many practical 
problems with which the foremen must cope. These training sessions are 
serving not only to give the foremen a better understanding of their responsi- 
bilities, but to indicate the advisability of further revisions of the job de- 
scription. It is hoped that we can keep it a dynamic and useful tool, and 
that we can prevent its becoming an obsolete and dusty document buried in 
the bottom drawer of managerial desks. 

This was and continues to be a thoughtful, carefully done job. While 
it cannot be lifted from its setting and applied to another organization, it does 
indicate clearly the kinds of things that a foreman must know to do his job 
successfully. It is published here as a case study so that others may see 
how a typical, sincere group of management representatives can clarify a 
set of problems which are often given far too little attention. It has not 
solved this company’s problems in relation to the foreman, but it does repre- 
sent one fundamental step toward their solution. 


* * * * * * 


The memorandum below was sent to all members of factory and engi- 


neering management (including foremen) with a first draft of the job 
description : 


CONFIDENTIAL MEMORANDUM TO ALL MEMBERS OF FACTORY AND 
ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT 


Accompanying this memorandum is the first task completed by the Advisory 
Committee on Foremen’s Problems: A detailed definition of the foreman’s job. It 
is submitted for your criticism. The Committee hopes that after revision it will be 
approved by management as a whole. 

The Advisory Committee on Foremen’s Problems was set up a few months ago. 
Its purpose will be indicated by the following statement of objectives, unanimously 
adopted by the Committee at its first meeting: 

To analyze all important problems of the foremen, to attempt to discover constructive solutions 
for these problems, and to advise the rest of management concerning the actions to be taken in 
dealing with them. 

The Committee consists of four foremen (one from the Maintenance Depart- 
ment, and three from Production Departments), three superintendents, and an as- 
sistant chief engineer. They have been meeting together about once a week for the 
past four months. 

At its first meeting, the Committee listed for consideration a number of prob- 
lems which it was felt needed attention. After some discussion it was unanimously 
agreed that none of these problems could be adequately dealt with until we had a 
clear statement of the duties and responsibilities of the foreman. Accordingly we 
went to work on that task. 

The accompanying definition is in four parts. The first part is a statement of 
certain general company policies which should be part and parcel of the foreman’s 
dealings with his subordinates. The second is a statement of general objectives of 
the foreman’s job. The third is a detailed list of his duties and responsibilities. The 
fourth part is an appendix explaining in greater detail certain duties and responsi- 
bilities, and elaborating on certain problems which arose in the Committee’s attempt 
to define the foreman’s job. 
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This is not a job description such as would be gathered for purposes of job 
evaluation. It is an attempt to state the duties which are common to all foremen, 
and to indicate as clearly as possible the responsibilities and authority which all fore- 
men should have in carrying out these duties. The job which is thus defined is that 
of a competent, experienced foreman. It is understood that the relatively inexperi- 
enced foreman or the less competent one would not be expected to assume all the 
responsibilities outlined. The definition, however, does provide a standard of what 
the Committee feels the foreman’s job should be. 

As we see it, this definition (once it has been revised to meet your criticisms) 
will have several values. In the first place, it will enable the foreman to know what 
is expected of him. When you consider the complicated list of duties and responsi- 
bilities which we have found are included in the foreman’s job, it is easy to see 
that he cannot know what is expected of him merely by intuition. Such a statement 
as this provides a consistent definition rather than individual opinions or vague state- 
ments about “being responsible for production” or “fostering good labor relations.” 

In the second place, this definition provides a standard for the superintendent 
against which he can measure the progress of an individual foreman over a period 
of time. Given explicit standards of the type we have outlined, it will not be neces- 
sary to rely on mere impressions of the foreman’s competence. The evaluation of 
the foreman by the superintendent can, we hope, be much more objective with this 
definition as a guide. In the third place, it will be possible for this Committee to 
consider various foreman’s problenis in the light of facts rather than fancies about 
his responsibilities and duties. It will make it possible for us to offer more realistic 
and constructive solutions to those problems which we believe require action by higher 
management. 

This definition of the foreman’s job is the joint effort of the whole Committee. 
Every member has contributed materially to its content. In general, it has the com- 
plete agreement of the full Committee. There are occasional points which have been 
so difficult that we have not found it possible to agree entirely, but such differences 
as do exist within the Committee are not of fundamental importance. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THE ApvisoRY COMMITTEE ON FoREMEN’s PROBLEMS 


Meetings were held for the purpose of criticism and revision. After all 
the criticisms and suggestions had been discussed the committee prepared 
a revised description which was unanimously approved. That revised descrip- 


tion is the one which is reproduced below: 


THE FOREMAN’S JOB 


This definition of the foreman’s job includes certain policies and attitudes 
which the foreman is expected to adopt in his dealings with his subordinates. 
The foreman, in turn, may expect that similar policies will be followed by 
his superiors in their relationships with him. The following deserve special 


mention: 


It is company policy : 

1. To pay fair wages or salaries based on (1) community standards, 
(2) comparison with other jobs in the company, and (3) individual 
competence in the performance of duties. 

2. To make promotions, when openings occur, from within the com- 
pany, provided employees are available who have the experience, 
knowledge, and ability to assume the responsibilities involved. 

3. To give members of the management organization an opportunity to 
participate in the formulation of policies which they will administer, 
and to keep all employees informed concerning plans and policies af- 
fecting them. 
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4. To give every employee an opportunity to know at all times “where 
he stands” in the judgment of his superiors. 

5. To give every employee the privilege of appeal over the head of his 
immediate superior if he feels he is receiving unfair treatment. When 


an employee does appeal, it is understood that his superior may ac- 
company him. 


A. OBJECTIVES 


The following objectives represent ideals which may never fully be 
realized by any foreman. Nevertheless, each decision he makes, each ac- 
tion he takes, may in a small or large way bring him closer to these objectives 
or take him farther away from them. The foreman is expected to perform 


his duties in a manner which will result in the greatest possible progress to- 
ward these objectives. 


I. To develop through skillful leadership a cooperative departmental 
group of workers who will: 
(1) maintain a high level of performance on the job 
(2) maintain a high standard of housekeeping 
(3) maintain high safety standards 
(4) improve quality of products or work 
(5) improve work methods and reduce costs 

II. To provide for each of his workers the greatest possible opportu- 
nity for growth and development and for obtaining satisfaction from 
his work. 

III. To establish and maintain genuinely cooperative relationships with 
his associates and superiors in his own division, and with repre- 
sentatives of other divisions of the company whenever his work 
brings him into contact with them. 

IV. To establish a deserved reputation for friendliness and complete 
fairness in his relations with his workers and their union repre- 
sentatives. 

V. To acquire a thorough knowledge of all phases of his job so that 


he may become increasingly competent in the performance of his 
duties. 


B. DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE FOREMAN 


The full responsibilities outlined on the following. pages can be given 
only to the foreman who is competent, and who has had adequate training 
and experience. The foreman’s superior will give him these responsibilities 
to the extent warranted by his competence, his experience, and his willingness 
to accept them. 


I. Personnel Administration 


1. To see that his workers are trained in the proper performance of 
their duties.1_ (See Appendix, Note 3.) 


1 Footnote references, which indicate limitations of authority and responsibility, will be found at the 
conclusion of the article. 
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2. To help new employees assigned to his department to adjust them- 


selves to their work and their fellow employees. 


3. To evaluate the performance of his workers. 


(a) Acceptance or rejection (after trial) of employees transferred or 
promoted into his department.” 

(b) Recommendations concerning transfers and promotions of his 
workers to other departments.* 

(c) Recommendations of discharge or demotion of employees who 


do not (after proper warning and trial) perform their duties in 
a satisfactory manner.® 


4. To see that his workers know at all times his judgment of their work. 


(See Appendix, Note 6.) 


5. To enforce company rules and maintain discipline. (See Appendix, 


Note 4.) 

(a) See that his workers understand all company rules. 

(b) Issue warning slips for infraction of rules by his workers, or 
for unsatisfactory performance of duties. 

(c) When an infraction of a rule by a worker in another department 
is observed, he will investigate. If the infraction requires action 
to be taken, he will give the worker a warning slip and ask him 
to give it to his own foreman. (See Appendix, Note 7.) 

(d) Recommend penalties (demotion, layoff, discharge) for infrac- 
tion of rules or unsatisfactory performance of duties.® 

. To deal with personnel problems within his department. 

(a) To aid in preventing grievances by endeavoring to foresee and 
eliminate causes of dissatisfaction whenever possible.” 

(b) To inform his superior of possible sources of trouble requiring 
action by higher management levels. 

(c) To handle individual problems covered by existing policies or in- 
volving minor adjustments of existing rules.” 

(d) To recommend action to his immediate superior on policy or per- 
sonnel problems outside the foreman’s jurisdiction? (See Ap- 
pendix, Note 8.) 

(e) To hear and attempt to settle grievances arising within his de- 
partment.” 

(f) To participate in the subsequent hearings of grievances arising 
in his department, and to recommend action to the person hear- 
ing the grievance.® 

. Toact asa channel of communication to his workers concerning plans, 
policies, or changes affecting them. 

(a) To keep his workers informed of plans and developments which 
may interest them or affect them in any way. (See Appendix, 
Note 9.) 

(b) When the foreman himself is contemplating a change, to con- 
sult with workers who will be affected before making the change, 
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and to consider their ideas and suggestions in reaching his final 

decision.” 

8. To take all actions within the letter and the spirit of company policies 
and agreements. 


Il. Quality and Cost Control 


1. To inspect the work done by his employees. 

(a) Maintenance Departments 
The foreman will see that the completed work meets acceptable 
standards of quality.? 

(b) Production Departments 

| (1) If he questions its quality, or if it is not within specification 

standards, he will report the results of his inspection to his 
immediate superior, and to the laboratory.* 

(2) He will recommend to his immediate superior the disposal 
of obsolete materials and rework. 

2. To have himself, and to encourage in his workers, an active interest 

in improving quality and reducing costs. ; 

(a) See that his workers understand fully the precautions to be taken 
and the standards to be met in turning out products of acceptable 
quality. 

(b) Check his workers’ performance to see that formulas are fol- 
lowed and standards met. 

(c) Give careful and friendly consideration to all suggestions for 
quality and cost control. The employee’s folder in the Personnel 
Office should contain a record of workable suggestions made by 
him. When a suggestion is put into effect, the foreman should 
make sure the worker is thanked for it, preferably by the As- 
sistant Superintendent as well as himself. The worker should 
understand why his unworkable suggestions have been rejected. 

(See Appendix, Note 2.) 

(d) Make, and report to his immediate superior, minor machine and 
method changes within the limits of formula specifications.? 

(e) Recommend to his immediate superior major machine and method 
changes, and process changes for improving quality or reducing 
costs. Maintenance foremen will recommend major overhaul or 
replacement of equipment which they discover is requiring ex- 
cessive maintenance. 

3. To keep (or supervise the keeping of) necessary records; to make 

: reports as requested. 


III. Management of Housekeeping 
1. To teach his workers to regard good housekeeping as an essential 
part of their duties. In order to do this, it is necessary to make the 


worker’s housekeeping performance important in evaluating his work.® 
2. To request the necessary tools and supplies,® 
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3. In assigning workers to jobs, to make provisions for keeping the de- 
partment ship-shape at all times.® 

4. When his workers do work in another department, to see to it that 
they clean up before leaving the area.® 

5. To recommend changes in facilities which would make better house- 
keeping possible. 


IV. Management of Production 


N 


1. To consult with the scheduling clerk before production schedule is 
completed. 
2. To plan the work of his department in order to meet the final pro- 
duction schedule. 
(a) Requisition from other departments necessary materials and sup- 
plies. Expedite if necessary.‘ (See Appendix, Note 1.) 
(b) Plan to have ready for use the necessary semi-finished materials 
made within his own department.? 
(c) Requisition necessary equipment repairs and maintenance. Ex- 
pedite if necessary.® 
(d) Plan for use of equipment in his own department within the 
limits of the production schedule.t 
(e) If the use of equipment in another department is necessary, plan 
for its use with the foreman concerned.® 
3. To supervise production. 
(a) Assign workers to jobs (including necessary overtime) .1 
(b) Check their progress periodically.? 
(c) Give assistance to workers when needed to solve problems or 
meet emergencies.* 
(d) Revise plans when necessary (see step 2 above). 
4. To keep (or supervise the keeping of) necessary records; to make 
reports as requested. 


FootNoTeE REFERENCES 


. The foreman has full authority and is responsible for the results. 


The foreman has full authority within the limits of his jurisdiction. His actions, 
however, are subject to appeal by the union to his superior. The foreman is free 
to consult with his superior before reaching a decision if he is in doubt’ concerning 
the proper action to take. 

The foreman’s recommendations will be carefuly considered by his superior. When- 
ever possible, the foreman will himself take the action which is approved. (See 
Appendix, Note 5.) 

The laboratory has final authority for decisions concerning product quality. 

The foreman has full authority and is responsible for the results, but only within 
the limits imposed by plant layout and storage facilities. 

The foreman makes out a requisition for materials and supplies which must be pur- 
chased outside. The requisition is sent to the foreman’s immediate superior for 
approval. Supplies which are on hand are requisitioned by the foreman directly from 
inventory. 

The maintenance foreman has full authority in accomplishing this step and is re- 
sponsible for the results. The factory foreman does not have authority in accomplish- 
ing this step because it involves departments other than his own. If he is unable 
to accomplish it, he will request assistance from his immediate superior. 

The foreman has no authority. If he is unable to accomplish this step, he will re- 
quest assistance from his immediate superior. The foreman’s responsibility for meet- 
ing production schedules is limited unless this step is accomplished. 
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APPENDIX—EXPLANATORY NOTES 





The foreman’s responsibility does not end with tHe filling out of a requisi- 
tion form. Although he has no authority over other departments, he is 
expected to follow up his requisitions whenever necessary, and to notify his 
superior if delays in delivery or service threaten interference with his pro- 
duction schedule. Expediting requisitions means obtaining friendly coopera- 
tion, not making demands. 

The fact that we have no formal suggestion system today does not mean that 
suggestions should be ignored. The worker who is interested enough in his 
job to make suggestions about better ways of doing it should be encouraged 
in every possible way. The foreman should carefully consider any sugges- 
tions made. He may wish to refer some of them to the Engineering Depart- 
ment or the laboratory for further investigation. He should be particularly 
careful in turning down: an unworkable suggestion not to discourage the 
worker from making others. A careful explanation of the reasons why a 
suggestion is not workable should always be given. 

The reason for keeping a record of suggestions is that they should count 
in the evaluation of the employee for promotion or transfer. Since he may 
be working tor another foreman some day, the only way of being sure such 
cnet will be remembered and taken into account is to have a record of 
them. 

Under today’s conditions particularly, the foreman does not have time to 
train each new worker. He must depend on his experienced older workers 
to give most of the training to new employees. The foreman should not, 
however, merely turn the new employee over to the man who is going to 
train him and then forget about the whole matter. He is responsible for 
checking carefully to see that the training is properly done, and for supple- 
menting it with additional training himself whenever necessary. 

This is orie of the most difficult problems the foreman has to meet. In the 
interests of fairness to the employee, it is desirable that the foreman have a 
good deal of freedom to handle each individual disciplinary problem on its 
own merits. There are many unintentional infractions of rules, and even 
when the infraction is intentional special circumstances may dictate special 
penalties. However, this kind of enforcement of discipline becomes less pos- 
sible as the size of the working force increases. Foremen differ in the degree 
of strictness with which they tend to enforce discipline. When there are 
many foremen, these differences may be so great that consistent discipline 
cannot be maintained. As a result, employees easily get the impression that 
favoritism is being displayed, or that there is unfair discrimination in certain 
cases. 

Under today’s conditions, and with an organization as large as ours, it 
is necessary to have a number of definite company rules. Consequently, it 
is not possibie for the foreman to exercise the same discretion that he could 
if the company were smaller and employee attitudes were different. For ex- 
ample, the smoking rule calls for a warning slip on the first offense. There 
will undoubtedly be occasions where the foreman feels that the circumstances 
are sufficiently unusual to make a warning slip unfair. Nevertheless, if he 
takes it upon himself to omit the warning slip, other workers who learn 
about it are going to resent it if they are later given warning slips for a 
first offense. It is therefore necessary to insist that every foreman comply 
strictly with the rule and give a warning slip for the first offense in every 
such case. 

The warning slip should contain any notation concerning unusual circum- 
stances. If the foreman feels that the infraction was unintentional, or that 
there were extenuating circumstances, he should note it on the slip at the time. 
This will soften the penalty in the eyes of the employee, and it makes it 
possible to know all the circumstances when the employee’s record is being 
evaluated at some later date. 

It is necessary to insist that discipline of this sort be uniform among all 
the foremen. If some foremen are more lenient than others, those who are 
conscientiously trying to enforce discipline will easily get a bad reputation 
among their workers as being unduly strict. If the enforcement is uniform, 
workers will not in general object. 
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In the administration of some company policies and rules, it is necessary 
that the power to make decisions be left in the hands of relatively few in- 
dividuals. Four or five people can be much more consistent in interpreting 
policies than 15 or 20 can be. As a result, decisions on a number of matters 
are made by the superintendents rather than the foremen. 

Promotions and transfers, discharges and penalty layoffs, and other rela- 
tively important matters affecting workers must necessarily be handled with 
complete consistency. It is therefore necessary to restrict the foreman’s 
authority in such matters. However, the foreman usually knows the facts 
of the case better than anyone else. He is therefore in a better position to 
recommend what action should be taken. It is important that the super- 
intendents consider carefully the recommendations of the foremen on such 
matters, and that they overrule the foremen’s judgments only when it is 
absolutely necessary to do so. 

When the action to be taken affects an individual worker, or a group of 

workers within a single department, that action should be taken by the fore- 
man even though the decision is made by his superior. If the superintendent 
deals directly with the worker more than very rarely, the worker will come 
to regard the superintendent as his boss rather than the foreman. It is there- 
fore important, even when the superintendent makes the actual decision, to 
have the foreman take the action in question. 
Some foremen prefer to talk things over at definite intervals with their work- 
ers. At these meetings the worker is told in what respects he is doing well, 
where he is falling down on the job, and what he can do to improve himself. 
Other foremen prefer to handle the matter less formally on a day-to-day 
basis. They praise the worker for a good job, and point out things that 
are wrong the moment they occur. 

It does not make so much difference how the foreman handles this mat- 
ter. It is highly important that he do something about it. No matter what 
the foreman thinks, the worker’s intuitions will not tell him “where he stands.” 
The foreman must make sure that he knows. 

Under today’s conditions it may be impossible to impose definite penalties 
upon the worker who is not measuring up to standards unless the circum- 
stances are extreme. Nevertheless, it is important that he understand that 
he is not measuring up. Otherwise, when the time comes when something 
can be done about it, he will have the perfectly legitimate excuse that 
no one ever told him he was not doing a satisfactory job. It may be difficult 
to tell a worker that he is not doing a good job and then not be able to do 
anything further about it. It will be much more difficult, however, to try 
to convince the worker that he is unsatisfactory some time in the future if 
he has never been told “where he stood.” 

This problem must be handled carefully. Even when the foreman believes 
he has seen a clear-cut infraction of a rule, it is wise to question the worker 
before assuming that the observation was correct. (For example, permission 
is sometimes given a worker to take a smoking period outside the regular 
hours.) After satisfying himself that a reportable infraction has occurred, 
the foreman should tell the offending worker that the circumstances will be 
reported to his own foreman and that the latter will decide what action to 
take. Maintenance of good discipline is not something the foreman can ac- 
complish alone. It requires the wholehearted cooperation of every member 
of management. If others in management ignore infractions of rules or wink 
at them, or establish unenforceable rules, the foremen cannot maintain dis- 
cipline without being regarded as unfair and overly strict taskmasters. 

A foreman is often in a position to recommend changes in policies which are 
unsatisfactory or even unworkable. He may also have ideas concerning pos- 
sible solutions to personnel problems which are not being satisfactorily handled 
or which are not recognized as problems. His recommendations on matters 
of this sort will be welcomed, and will be given earnest consideration. 

If the foreman is going to maintain good relations with his subordinates, it 
is important that they should learn about plans, changes in policy, methods 
of work, etc., from him rather than from other sources. The foreman should 
be an important channel of communication between the rest of management 
and the workers. 

If the foreman is to serve satisfactorily as a channel of communication, 


he himself must receive the necessary information about plans and contem- 
plated changes. 
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CHANGING A STEREOTYPE IN INDUSTRY 


By ALFRED J. MARROW 
President 
Harwood Manufacturing Corporation 


and 


JOHN R. P. FRENCH, JR. 
Training Director 
Nejelski & Company, Inc. 


It is rare that problems of re-education involving stereotypes in industry are 
attacked jointly by two trained psychologists, especially when this collabora- 
tion brings to the task the combined viewpoints of practical factory manage- 
ment and psychological research. This article. reprinted from The Journal 
of Social Issues, published by The Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, describes such a project and tells of insights gained. 


N INDUSTRY, each member of the management group, whether execu- 

tive or first-line supervisor, is trained to be fact-minded—to base decisions 
on factual evidence objectively appraised. Actually his judgments fre- 
quently derive not from facts but from attitudes of which he may be wholly 
unaware. Stereotypes such as “Only men who look you in the eye are honest” 
or “All Negroes are lazy” are examples of these emotionally toned reactions. 
Such biased judgments in industry, whether in the employment office or at the 
management level, create problems for both company and worker. They 
may be, for instance, the basis on which some otherwise qualified persons are 
rejected for employment. Usually these fixed beliefs are held on the un- 
conscious level, and it is this hidden aspect of the stereotype which makes it 
the more difficult to change. 

In most of the mass-production industries, it has been accepted that for 
skilled jobs older women workers are inferior to younger ones. As a result, 
many large companies consistently refuse to employ women over 30. This 
policy remained unquestioned until the growing labor scarcity, caused by 
wartime expansion, became acute. In the particular garment factory here 
under discussion, this tightening of the labor supply forced a reconsideration 
of the policy affecting the hiring of older women. To modify the policy, 
however, proved to be no simple matter. 

The impulse for change originated when a psychologist joined the staff. 
From a general acquaintance with psychological findings about the relation 
between age and ability, he did not think that a great decrement in learning 
ability in women over 30 years of age was likely to exist. He therefore 
advocated a change in policy, but opposition to such a change evidenced itself 
in all quarters from the top management of the organization down to the 
lowest levels of supervision. Until a series of re-education steps was taken 
which introduced the new idea directly, no headway could be made in altering 
the group stereotype. 


RE-EDUCATION OF THE TOP MANAGEMENT GROUP 


The first step had to be taken with the top management group. “A method 
had to be found for changing their rigid ideology concerning age, for it soon 
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became evident to the plant psychologist that every argument cited in favor of 
hiring women over 30 met with a stiff counter-argument. Older workers, it 
was said, never attained adequate speed in production. They were frequently 
absent. They had a shorter working life. They were almost impossible to 
teach. When high production figures for workers who had exceeded the 30- 
year age limit in the company’s employ were brought to the attention of 
management, they were looked on as exceptions. The high figures were 
attributed to years of experience. 

As arguments proved futile, the plant psychologist turned to a different 
approach—involvement of the top management group in research. A modest 
research project was suggested to determine how much money the company 
was losing through the employment of older women, and management’s co- 
operation in this project was sought. This suggestion was promptly accepted. 
The next step was to get management’s criteria for the value of a worker to 
the company. These criteria included all the factors advanced in the previous 
arguments, namely, rate of production, rate of turnover, absenteeism, and 
speed of learning. The group was fully questioned to make certain that no 
important criteria were omitted. Now it was possible to gather data; and 
here again all the methods of collecting facts about these criteria came from 
the management. The members of top management were the ones to decide 
whether the daily production record or the payroll record provided a better 
measure of production speed. They were the ones to suggest that analysis be 
made of all stitching operators in the factory. By now this group was thor- 
oughly involved in the project, and its interest showed itself in daily inquiries. 

The scene was set for the actual study—a comparison of the company’s 
700 employees on four essential criteria; production per man-hour, speed of 
learning a new skill, days lost through illness, and rate of turnover. In order 
to compare the various age groups, workers were subdivided as follows: 16 to 
20; 21 to 25; 26 to 30; 31 to 35; and those above 35 years of age. 

Man-hour production per day was tabulated. Analysis of this data re- 
vealed the surprising fact that older women not only equaled but surpassed 
the younger women in production. Using 100 per cent as the standard 
production for skilled workers, the average production level of workers above 
30 was 112 per cent (the level of the 31 to 35 group was 111 per cent; those 
over 35, 113 per cent) ; whereas the 16 to 20 group was found to be 95 per cent 
of standard; 21 to 25 group, 93 per cent. Analysis of speed in acquiring 
specialized skills showed a similar trend. The older workers were able to learn 
new skills slightly more rapidly.* They also showed a slightly better 
attendance record. Their superiority was even more striking in the annual 
rate of turnover. Thus, in all four criteria which the management itself had 
specified as essential, the findings showed that women workers over 30 are 
as good as—if not better than—younger ones. Even more interesting than 
the figures themselves was the reaction to this experiment of the top manage- 





*In regard to velocity of learning, it was found that after 96 hours of training the younger groups had 
reached the level of about 40 per cent, whereas the groups above 30 years of age reached 50 per cent 
of standard. Comnaring the attendance, we found an average absenteeism of 7.62 per cent for the 
30-35 group and 8.35 per cent for the group over 35, as compared with 13.36 per cent in the 16-20 age 
group and 9.51 per cent in the 21-25 group. The percentage of annual turnover for the 30-35 age 
group was 29.3 per cent, and for the groups of 36 and above, 18.9 per cent. Percentages for the 16-20 
age group were 64.2 per cent, and for the 21-25 age group, 37 per cent. 
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ment group. They were both excited and pleased at having participated in this 
important discovery which had become their own. They wanted the findings 
published so that other war industries could profit by them. What is more, 
they moved to have the employment agencies notified of a change in the com- 
pany’s hiring policy. From now on women over 30 were to be given the 
same opportunity as younger women. Finally, the position of the psychologist 
had changed ; management was now willing to leave to his judgment determina- 
tion of the top age limit. The battle, however, was only half won. The task 
still remained not only of informing but—as it turned out—of convincing all 
supervisory employees in the plant. As yet, practically the entire staff re- 
mained rigidly set against the employment of older women. A method of 
group re-education had to be worked out for them. 


A FORELADY IS EXPOSED TO THE FACTS 


Before the findings were discussed with the staff, reaction was sampled. 
For this purpose one of the most representative foreladies was selected. In 
the course of a general discussion of production problems, she was asked how 
one of the older workers in her unit was getting along. The reply came that 
this woman was one of the mainstays of her assembly line. Similar inquiries 
about each of the eight older workers in her department of 70 elicited similar 
comments. 

When it had become established that all the older workers in this unit 
were highly satisfactory, the forelady was told that the employment office had a 
number of applicants over 30 who might fill existing gaps in her unit. She 
was shocked at this suggestion and rejected it on the ground that older people 
are not strong enough to stand the pace. At this point she was shown the 
findings of the research project, and it was pointed out to her that they tallied 
with her own satisfactory experience with older women workers. The forelady 
did not challenge these figures, but immediately countered with various objec- 
tions—for instance, that older people learned more slowly, were absent more 
frequently, quit the job after a short tenure. All evidence left her adamant. 

It is obvious that the forelady’s individual experience failed to offer any 
challenge to her stereotype. She could express great satisfaction with indi- 
viduals in her department who were over 30 years old without relinquish- 
ing her fixed belief that older women were inadequate as workers. She had no 
insight into the inconsistency of her position. Apparently she could be un- 
prejudiced in a discussion of specific individuals, but when a generalization was 
made, the preconceived notion asserted itself and rejection followed auto- 
matically. 

From the vigor of this sample reaction it was apparent that the supervisory 
employees could not be convinced individually and that re-education would be 
necessary throughout the plant. Therefore the findings were presented to 
groups of sub-leaders. Discussions followed, centering around the origin of 
the stereotype and the possible motivations for believing in it. In the course of 
these meetings, insights into the original bias gradually developed. What is 
more, group decisions were reached recommending that an experiment be 
made in the training of older workers. In this way the idea of hiring older 
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women workers was gradually established. Only with this group shift in 
attitude did the new policy become a reality. 


THE DYNAMICS OF CHANGE 


The ideology at the plant had changed, and the reasons for this change 
became more apparent a year later when a new engineer joined the staff. He 
soon manifested the same old stereotype. As he put it, production was hin- 
dered by “too many old women around the plant.” The plant superintendent 
explained to him how the value of older workers had been proved. But the 
new engineer remained as unconvinced by the facts and figures as the others 
had been initially by mere theories and arguments until the time they had 
become involved as a group. 

And why did group involvement and decision succeed in overcoming 
resistance where other methods failed? Apparently it is the manner in which 
the experience is introduced which seems to be the decisive factor in produc- 
ing a change in attitude. The stereotype withstands prestige suggestions by an 
experienced psychologist, by the personnel manager, by the plant manager, by 
the president of the company, and by a combination of these. It is impervious 
to all facts, be they specific examples drawn from the individual’s own experi- 
ence, or general arguments and theories, or the results of scientific research. 
It should be noted that the resistance to change existed despite the fact that 
all individuals concerned urgently needed more workers. Facts are useful 
only when the stereotype bearer himself is reoriented in his search for a new 
solution. 

Our experiment at the Harwood Manufacturing Corporation demon- 
strated that, whereas arguments and persuasion had failed to uproot a strong 
institutional stereotype crystallized into company policy, participation of man- 
agement in research and participation of supervisors in group discussion and 
decision succeeded. Thus, through a process of guided experiences which are 
equally his own, a person may be reoriented so that he gradually takes on 
within himself the attitudes he would not accept from others. 


Wartime Changes in Agricultural Employment 


ARTIME conditions accelerated the relative decline of farm employment. 

The number of farm workers in July, 1944, was 9 per cent smaller than 
the July, 1935-39, average, yet farm production in 1944 reached its all-time peak, 
a third above the 1935-39 level. Every region except the Pacific States shared 
the decline in farm employment. 

Changes in the farm employment structure and in the volume and types of 
agricultural production, combined with opportunities for non-farm jobs, were 
factors contributing to the extensive regional fluctuations in farm employment. The 
greatest percentage declines were among hired workers, except in the Pacific 
States, where an increase occurred. Postwar farm employment will depend pri- 
marily on high levels of production and employment in non-agricultural enterprises. 

—Monthly Labor Review 9/45 




















FACTOR MERIT RATING SYSTEM 
By WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


Employee relations may be seriously impaired by an arbitrary or inadequate 
merit rating program. Mr. Davis describes here a rating plan which offers 
many advantages over the usual methods: Objective factors predominate; 
favoritism and the “halo effect” are minimized; and the cooperation and 
active participation of department managers are obtained at the outset. The 
author discusses the fundamental controls which assure the success of this 
method, and describes the devices provided to secure fair scoring. 


NE of the strongest arguments for a comprehensive employee merit 

rating system is labor’s own contention that it occupies a position as 
essential to production as capital. As such, it must be subjected to the same 
critical analysis. 

Industry has long recognized the value of an exact accounting system 
in maintaining control over profit and loss and in forecasting and business 
planning. Control of only one or two key factors presents not only an in- 
adequate but a highly false picture. 

Progress in human engineering during the last few years has been such 
that man is no longer a creature of intangible values. Rather, he is an in- 
dividual of more or less assayable qualities who can be depended upon in 
most cases to respond according to a given pattern when the factors and 
conditions involved are sympathetic to that pattern. 

There is little logic in keeping a machine in good running order through 
proper inspection and maintenance if the operator is not accorded the same 
consideration through proper personnel analysis. Lack of tolerance in the 
operator can be just as damaging to production as too much tolerance in a 
precision machine. The machine must be adjusted to the part being pro- 
duced ; the worker must be adjusted to the job. 

This premise is not a new one, but the approach to the problem has, 
like the road to the nether regions, been paved with too many good inten- 
tions. Too many merit rating systems have been instituted without sufficient 
foresight and planning to assure their success. By their failure they have 
undermined the effort to improve employee relations. 

The status of industrial relations departments in many industries is 
far from secure. Since the industrial relations function is the creation of 
executive management, it has not infrequently found itself at odds with both 
supervision and labor. 

An improperly set up merit rating ordien may weaken the entire in- 
dustrial relations program—first, because it concerns the worker directly 
(i.e., his salary, promotion and, eventually, his job); secondly, because it 
affects the direct relations between boss and worker. The merit rating 
system must be such that the worker is confident he is getting a square deal. 

In short, a merit rating plan has a positive value to industry when it is 
the result of extensive consultation and study. A system founded on any 
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less than this will not only fail but do extensive damage to the labor rela- 
tions program. 

The objectives of merit rating are fourfold: 

(1) To insure the worker proper consideration for reclassification and 
upgrading. 

(2) To assist in the development of leadership and supervision. 

(3) To help management salvage workers whose rating is below average. 

(4) To reduce labor costs and increase production. 


ADVANTAGES OF FACTOR MERIT RATING 


To achieve these objectives with fairness to the worker, with the friendly 
cooperation of supervision, and in a manner satisfactory to management, the 
merit rating system must be impersonal and able to withstand challenge. 

The factor merit rating system can produce these results—first, because 
the worker is not evaluated as a separate unit or personality, and secondly 
because he is not compared to one individual as a standard but to a composite 
worker. 

To achieve a method of evaluation under which the average factor scores 
by department are relatively comparable on a plant-wide basis is the prime 
objective of factor merit rating. With this objective clearly defined, devices 
are provided to assure fair scoring within each department. Any effort to 
pad individual scores will affect the average department scores. Where the 
average scores of a particular department digress too far from the plant 
averages, the department manager must be able to justify the difference. 

One of the most difficult problems encountered with any merit rating 
system is that of persuading one department manager to accept another 
manager’s rating of an employee for transfer purposes. By observing the 
controls provided in the factor merit rating system, this problem can be 
overcome. 

Workers in one department are compared only with fellow workers in 
the same department. Technical attributes and training are not considered, 
for this would encompass factors not a part of merit rating. Only those 
factors inherent in the worker himself can be considered. Thus factor merit 
rating is, in a sense, a character analysis of an individual. 

Obviously factor merit rating is not a cure-all for labor problems. Its 
value depends upon how well it is integrated with other information on the 


personnel records—e.g., education, past work history, technical training, and 
mechanical or technical aptitude. 


FREQUENCY OF RATINGS 


The frequency of merit ratings is determined, first, by length of the 
employee’s service with the company and, secondly, by the last score made. 
Merit rating should be administered every three months during the em- 
ployee’s probationary period. The period of probation usually varies from 


three to 12 months, depending on company policy or union contract. All 
employees should be rated semi-annually. 
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By requiring probationary employees to attain a required point score 
before they become eligible for permanent employment, management gradu- 
ally increases the efficiency level in each department. 

It is impossible, as it will be seen later, arbitrarily to set a minimum 
point score for all industries, even though the same evaluation factors are 
employed. 

When a worker receives a rating below the neutral zone, he is given 
a merit rating every three months until he achieves a rating within the neutral 
zone or higher. This neutral zone is defined by arbitrarily selected scores 
above and below the average (see Exhibit 1). If the employee is unable to 
improve his merit rating within a reasonable time (set by company policy), 


EMPLOYEE MERIT RATING GRAPH 
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he is subject to discharge. This, of course, should not be interpreted as 
prejudicing discharge for cause as established by management policy or 
contract. 

The factor merit rating system, like any other rating system, grows more 
valuable the longer it is used. It may be many months before any tangible 
results will be derived from it. After that the system will provide the basis 
for many personnel department projects designed to improve employee morale, 
increase productive efficiency, and strengthen company-employee relations. 


TWO BASIC CONTROLS 


Lack of controls has been the principal cause of the failure of merit rating 
systems. It is in this respect that factor merit rating is the strongest. 

The first and fundamental control begins with the initial analysis of 
the system. Department managers select the factors or character, social, and 
other attributes they feel will best characterize the employees in their company. 
Following this, they evaluate each factor to determine its point value rela- 
tive to all the other factors. Thus the cooperation and active participation 
of the department managers—essential in the operation of any merit rating 
system—are obtained at the outset. 

The second basic control is exercised with the scoring of the employees 
in each department. Instead of selecting an individual and scoring him on 
all factors, the reverse method is used. A factor is selected, and all employees 
are scored on it before a new factor ts considered. This tends to relegate 
the individual to the background and to bring each factor to the forefront. 

With this method of evaluation, the “halo effect” is minimized, and it is 


difficult to show favoritism to a worker by padding the ratings until a certain 
gross score is attained. 


HOW SCORING IS DONE 


Consider a department with 50 employees where an eight-factor merit 
rating score sheet is being used. Before a single employee evaluation has 
been completed, 350 separate scores will have been assigned. To remember 
all the factor scores of any one individual borders on the impossible. To 
make it more difficult, each scorer will have in front of him at one time 
only the score sheet for the factor that is being considered (see Exhibit 2). 
Before a new factor is started, the preceding factor sheet is collected. 

The scoring should be done by the department manager and a personnel 
department representative. The department manager knows his employees 
best, and the personnel department representative is the balancing influence 
to assure uniform evaluation throughout the plant. Final compilation of 
scores for each employee will also be made by the department manager and 
the personnel department representative (see Exhibit 3). 

The last check is made by averaging the scores for each factor by de- 
partment. These average department scores are compiled on a plant-wide 
score sheet, and from these scores a comparative evaluation is made of de- 
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partment managers and supervisors (Exhibit 4). A department manager’s 
evaluation of his employees will be one of the factors in his own supervisory 
merit rating (in fact, a study of average department scores may provide some 
industries with all the information they need for a supervisory evaluation). 
A department that achieves superior or above-average ratings consistently 
should also be marked by superior production efficiency, less labor trouble, 
lower accident frequency, and a minimum of absenteeism and tardiness. 


ADVANCE PREPARATION 


Maximum preparation should be made prior to starting the merit rating 
program so that a minimum amount of time will be required to complete the 
job. This should include the procurement of departmental production sta- 
tistics, safety records, attendance and tardiness data, a record of suggestions 
made by individual employees and accepted by the company, down-time rec- 
ords for individual machines, records of awards and special bonuses, records 
of warnings issued, material or parts waste records, etc. Other facts perti- 
nent to the evaluation of employees should be gathered together so that they 
are readily accessible to the scores. 

From an operational standpoint, perhaps the most important step in the 
merit rating program is the meeting held with the department managers and 
supervisors. It is at this point that the success of the program can be assured. 

The factor merit rating system, how it operates, its objectives, and the 
advantages to be derived should be explained in complete detail. Emphasis 
should be placed on the control features and how they will affect the depart- 

ment managers. A full understanding at this point will assure a comipre- 
hensive and unbiased analysis of each employee. 


SELECTION AND WEIGHTING OF FACTORS 


The second critical phase in setting up the factor merit rating system 
is the selection and weighting of the factors to be used in the analysis. 

There will be considerable divergence of opinion in selecting the factors. 
One point must be established at once—i.e., the difference between the at- 
tributes that have been acquired by an employee and those that are inherent. 
Acquired characteristics, such as education, training, and experience, should 
not be considered in the merit rating. Consideration of these qualifications 
would automatically place some employees in a select group. Further, they 
are of little assistance in themselves in determining such character or social 
attributes as initiative, responsibility, leadership, etc. 

Acquired values are historical and cannot be altered. Work habits and 
traits are flexible and subject to change. It is to control this change that 
periodic merit ratings are necessary. 


OBJECTIVE FACTORS PREDOMINATE 


What are the work habits and inherent traits? The* answer to this 
question is controversial, yet in practically all sound merit rating systems the 
same basic points are covered in the evaluation. 
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Eight factors have been selected by the writer: Production, Attendance, 
Tardiness, Safety, Initiative, Integrity, Judgment, and Personality and 
Lemperament. Of these factors, four are objective. Scoring on Production, 
Attendance, Tardiness, and Safety will be strictly on the basis of the indi- 
vidual employee’s records. ‘Three are semi-objective, and one is abstract. 
For the semi-objective factors, records can be produced to show suggestions 
and awards, irregularities in time cards and production slips, breakage and 
equipment loss, machine down-time, and material or parts waste. The ab- 
stract factor, Personality and Temperament, has been subdivided into com- 
ponent traits to a greater degree than the other factors. 


Initiative may be reflected either in lack or frequency of suggestions 
made either for cash rewards or voluntarily. Special gadgets or jigs in- 


vented by the worker to increase production should be given recognition in 
the scoring. 


Integrity could be judged by the desire of the employee to give a full 
measure of work for his wage. Does he try to beat the time clock through 
the familiar tricks? Does he pad his production tickets? Does he have 
the reputation of being a borrower from other employees? If so, does he 
repay the loans? Is he careless with the company’s equipment, property, 
and materials? Does he use the washroom to kill time? 


Judgment should be based on the worker’s ability to make sound de- 
cisions as to the best thing to do when faced with a practical production 
problem. Does lack of judgment increase his machine down-time as shown 
by the records? Is his production wastage above or below that of other em- 
ployees doing the same kind of work? Does he lean on the foreman for 


assistance in solving all his problems? Can he spot incorrect calculations 
on blueprints, formulas, or job orders? 


Personality and Temperament is the most intangible of the factors. It 
is, in a sense, the foreman’s opinion of the worker as a person, based on ob- 
servation. Its importance cannot be minimized from either the worker’s or 
foreman’s standpoint. It is a test of the “judgment” of the foreman. Most 
important, it may be the cause of the poor showing made by the worker in 
the other factors. 

Does the worker have freedom from undue tenseness, and ability to 
relax sufficiently while working? Is he able to remain cool and collected 
and to think and act without interference from anxiety or emotion when 
faced with an emergency or difficult situation? Does he possess a stable, 
well-balanced temperament with an absence of careless, erratic, and shiftless 
habits? Does he show strong interest in his job—as reflected in his effort 


and desire to learn, willingness to respect company regulations, and honest 
determination to make good? 


Repeated use of the component traits of all the factors will gradually 
condition the daily observations of the foremen and department managers. 
They will begin to think of their workers in the light of the traits that have 
become familiar to them through merit rating. Plant-wide use of specific 
factor traits will tend to standardize scoring habits. 
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Other factors may, of course, be selected. A casual survey of merit 
rating systems will reveal that there is no one group of factors that meets 
the approval of all industry. 


DEFINE FACTORS EXPLICITLY 


Once the factors have been selected, they should be explicitly defined 
so that there will be complete understanding on what the employees are being 
rated. 

Such factors as production, attendance, tardiness, and safety are self- 
explanatory, but because of their nature they should receive special attention. 

Evaluation on production statistics should be done by like types of work. 
For instance, it is obvious that grinders, punch press, and automatic screw 
machine operators could not be rated on the same production figure. Several 
sets of standards may be necessary in one department for this factor. 

Attendance, tardiness, and safety ratings should be made on a depart- 
mental basis. These factors may be affected by types or phases of work, 
working conditions and, in some instances, supervision. 

In establishing weights of each factor, it is recommended that a maxi- 
mum of 15 points be allowed for the most important factors. The other 
factors will be assigned relative weights, depending on their importance. The 
total possible score should be held to 100 or less. 


KEY EVALUATIONS 


When a factor is being considered, it is necessary—in order to have a 
standard of evaluation—to make the following three evaluations first: 

(1) The employee who most nearly meets the specifications set forth. 

(2) The employee who least meets the specifications set forth. 

(3) The employee who represents the average or mean for the speci- 
fications set forth. 

The first employee may receive the total possible points for the factor, 
but if in the opinion of the scorers he does not possess all the required quali- 
fications, his score may be adjusted accordingly. The second employee may 
in rare instances receive a 0 rating for a particular factor, but more often 
it will be 1 or more as the scorers decide. The third employee receives the 
average or mean score for the factor. 

It is essential that these three employees be selected with great care and 
consideration, for all other employees in the department will be measured 
against them. As the evaluations proceed, individuals will be selected who 
will in all probability receive every score from minimum to maximum. 

By this method of evaluation, all employees are bracketed within a re- 
stricted point range on each factor. Minimum and maximum merit rating 
scores could theoretically vary from 0 to the sum of the maximum scores 
for all factors. 


THE NEUTRAL ZONE 


Any system that employs an average score must also allow for a neutral 
zone above and below average. Merit ratings falling within this neutral zone 
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should be considered satisfactory. Employees whose ratings are below the 
neutral zone will be subject to special handling by the department manager 
with a view to improving their scores. Employees whose merit rating scores 
are above the neutral zone will likewise be subject to special observation to 
| determine the accuracy of the scoring. 
For labor, the factor merit rating system offers an opportunity to prove 
to industry that with an honest chance it can assume responsibility and leader- 
ship and, most important, increase the efficiency of each unit of manpower. 
For management, the factor merit rating system places a tangible value 
on the human assets of the company. By proper training, supervision, and 
control, these assets may be utilized to the fullest extent. 





Incentive Bonus to Prevent Strikes 


OMPELLING incentives for compliance with a no-strike clause are pro- 

vided in the labor contract between the Kaiser-Frazer Corporation, newest 
comer to the automobile production field, and the United Automobile Workers 
(C.I.O.). Under the provisions, individual employees stand to lose money and 
the union to lose its union security clauses if stoppages take place. 

Instrument of enforcement with respect to individual workers is a bonus fund 
into which the company will pay $5 for each car produced and which will be 
distributed at the end of the year to employees who: 


Are on the active payroll on December 20, 1346 (date when bonus will be paid). 

Have worked a minimum of 90 days prior to termination date of the plan. 

Have worked a minimum of 90 per cent of the hours scheduled for them during their 
tenure of employment with the company prior to termination date of the plan. 

Are not guilty of agitating, encouraging, or participating in any slowdown, work stoppage. 
or strike in violation of the agreement, which provides for mutual guarantees against 
lockouts and strikes during the life of the contract. 


The amount of money in the trust fund on December 1, 1946, will be divided 
by the man-hours worked by all qualifying employees. To each employee will 
be paid a sum equal to this hourly figure multiplied by the actual number of 
hours he worked between January 9 and December 1, 1946. 

—Labor Relations Reporter 1/14/46 


> whdoe 





TB Examinations on Production-Line Basis 








| a ove that puts fact-finding about employee health on a production- 
line basis is in use at McNulty Shipyard, Brooklyn. A mass-chest-radiography 
unit was especially developed to handle plant workers in large numbers, with 
9 minimum loss of time. Workers line up and are exposed one by one to the X-ray 
machine. The images are recorded on 70mm. film, and electronic controls auto- 
matically regulate the time necessary for exposure. 

-——Factory Management and Maintenance 1/46 













































PREPARING CLERICAL JOB SPECIFICATIONS 


By MARGUERITE WATSON 
American Airlines, Inc. 


Accurate job specifications are the keystone of a sound wage or salary 

administration program. The following article outlines a 12-step program 

under which uniform clerical job descriptions are compiled with a minimum 

of time and effort. The author describes the tools of the job analyst and 

— the valuable secondary uses to which reliable specifications can 
e put. 


CLERICAL* job evaluation program depends for its success to a large 
extent upon the quality of the job specifications against which systematic 
evaluation is applied. Systematic evaluation, as a method for establishing the 
relative values of jobs, requires job specifications which uniformly represent 
the essential responsibility and functions of each job; without such specifica- 
tions the evaluations will be distorted. After considerable experience in 
formulating and studying clerical job specifications, the following procedure 
for their preparation has been evolved in the writer’s organization in order 
to assure reliable job specifications and to keep their cost (in terms of time 
spent by supervisory personnel and the job analyst) to a minimum. 


THE JOB ANALYST’S TOOLS 


The trained** job analyst has carefully selected tools and uses them 

systematically in preparing job specifications. These are: 

Job Analysis Questionnaire (See illustration) _ 

Check List of Job Characteristics (See illustration) 

Glossary of Terms 

Reference Library of Job Specifications 

Organization Charts 
None of these tools is available in a form applicable to every situation, but 
each can be developed to meet the needs of a particular program. 


JOB ANALYSIS PROCEDURE 


Step 1: Upon receipt of a completed Job Analysis Questionnaire, the job 
analyst identifies the job on an organization chart. Selects and reviews the 
specifications of associated jobs. Marks any apparent duplication of effort for 
explanation. Notes job number of each job specification which may require 
a cross-reference. 

Step 2: Translates trade or local terms into terms used in the 
specifications. 

Step 3: Defines the essential responsibility of the work described and 
the types of skills or action required. 





* The term “clerical” as used here includes secretaries, stenographers, typists, and office machine 
operators as well as clerks. ine : : 

** Training will be facilitated by use of AMA publications on job analysis as well as the followin 
publications of the Division of Occupational Analysis, War Manpower Commission: Industrial Jo 
Evaluation Systems, 1943; Job Analysis, 1944; Guide for Analyzing Jobs, 1944; Physical Demands 
Analysis and Physical Capacities Appraisal, 1944. 
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. To whom does this employee report? (Title) 








JOB ANALYSIS QUESTIONNAIRE 


Descriptive Job Title 


Se ere eee ene ern Ge Departimeat 6.3 sso v0 
Present Classification 

ok ee ere re New Job ( ) Division ............... 
I acik ties eictinseon tows Airport. ( ) Cite © Jesccees ee Pee 
NE Oe gc av. ob s.wn keuceusceeunealgueeonane ctl «ascasecoekaee 
pe eee Te ee CE LN eR ore eee TANS 5.5.0:5-5 Soo maaan 
(signature of Supervisor authorized to sign Personnel Requisition) 


Prone Whom wirormation ShCured too 5 eke Ses oi ecco oan ain ste cu nialeiemions 


A. Immediate Supervisor (Title or Job No.) 


ee) 


Define the function (purpose) of this section or unit: 
Define the function (purpose) of this job: 


. Answer the following questions as they apply to this job: 


. Is there a written procedure for this job? Yes ( ) No(_) 
Is there a training manual for this job? Yes( ) No( ) 


Is reference material used, such as: the CAB Chart of Accounts, schedules? 
De Oi MI 0. 6igdks 5s Se eenenn OL TEES EO ROAR OR aa UW TR Ga SN Med eioee eenaie ws 


What independent decisions are made, if any? If so, state 


5 OP 


ee 


SOR ee eee eee HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EH EHH EEE EH HES EEE EH EE EH EE HEHEHE ES EE SESE EE SESD 


. Outline on a separate sheet, and attach, what is done on this job. Use specific action 


verbs, such as: posts, types, files, tabulates, assembles, collates, compiles, instructs. 
Indicate frequency of duties, i.e. daily, weekly, monthly, or occasionally. 


. Supervision of Others 


How many employees does this job supervise directly? ............. cc cece eee e wees 
ee Be Ce Oe GI So. 5.6 0:50 deere cnn 4 coenks taenarnaincdoesen 
SUPOTWIION WEEE 2 oo nccccecciece %. Direct Productive Work ..............5. %. 
What is the extent of the supervision? Hire (_ ), discipline ( ), train ( ), 
assign work (__), follow up for completion ( ), and accuracy (_ ). 


. Contacts 


Please indicate below any personal or phone contacts: 


Contact With Purpose Frequency 


. What job, in your opinion, is next in importance above and below this job? 


POM 5 idk othe RG eidoeare a tawsearnbane BONE 650 SES Se Sok oS See 


Please sketch roughly an organization chart showing title of supervisor in charge 


of this job and the Job Specification Numbers of the clerical jobs under the 
Supervisor which are related, if any. 


(Over) 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Training, and Experience Required. (Qualifications should be specific and justified 
on the basis of duties outlined for the job.) 


A. General Education or Vocational Training 


a a NOS Ta oda al gues bias cld esi cleve wmsvivinch @eSbie ewe pen cue eeewie 
a ee, a ci, ceca alegrec donde nb nv ee Gate nba obenieees 
C2 Fe Ge Ce OD, TONNE BS os oc hoe os hvac oele Cocldcedic nck alle dGhecmeess 
Why? 
C= Complete College or University, majoring in: 
SE ONE TIES ie rere psig decare onan cieaivia 
hy? 





B. Previous Experience 


What kind of general or specific experience must the employee acquire through other work 
before he is eligible for this job? 


Previous Experience Min. Length of Time 
Minimum: 
Preferred: 


C. Average Training Time required for proficiency on this job? ..............c cece cece eeeees 


Mechanical Skills Required 


Tk, WME UPRO: TIIRITINIOD GPO WEES 6 ook. oso 550s i Side to d'o'eovaceieieebuie delvelewans 
ie SE GI ilies dasaccviewsé< TERMI SI iiss serine ansiey sel oes 4004 


C. What special aids or instruments are used? (AA Computer, Slide Rule, 
calculating machine, drafting tools, etc.) 


ee 


Supervision Received 


Indicate, by checking below, under which type of supervision this job comes: 


( ) Close supervision (work is covered by definite, detailed instructions, either written or oral, 
or is closely watched or frequently inspected by a higher ranking employee.) 

( ) Immediate supervision (work is performed according to eel procedure or general 
rules under the guidance of a supervisor who is available on short notice to answer ques- 
tions on problems which are not strictly routine.) 

( ) Direct supervision (work is done under the guidance and direction of a supervisor who 
plans procedures to be followed and generally answers questions only on the more 
important phases of the work.) 

( ) General supervision (work is covered by general directions and regulations. Performance 
is judged primarily on the basis of overall results achieved.) 


Working Conditions 
A. Located in general office ( ), private office ( ), shop ( ) other (specify) 


eee eee e we ene 


B. Is there anything about location, physical requirements, or working hours of this job which 
requires special consideration? If so, specify 


ey 


C. Is there any unavoidable expense to worker, such as: uniforms, tools or possibility of damage 
to clothes? If so, specify 


ee ee ey 


ee 


Name of Present employee(s) in this job; or Effective date of revision 
Requisition Number if new job. or new job 








Job Analysis Questionnaire (Reverse) 





ie 
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CHECK LIST OF CHARACTERISTICS FOR CLERICAL JOBS 
Mechanical Skill 


Typing, vari-type, shorthand, type from dictaphone cylinders, sortograph, postage meter 
machine, I.B.M. (numeric, alphabetic), key punch, Monroe Calculator, Multilith, printing 
press, blueprint machine (reproducer), adding or bookkeeping machines, collating, filing, 
penmanship, lettering, copy work, count money, fold and insert, stenotype, Monitor 
Switchboard. 


Mental Skill 


Amount of supervision received (leave amount blank, to be filled in by Evaluation 
Committee). 


Number of employees supervised (mention only if 50% of time or more). 


Accuracy, attention to detail, memory, routine work, follow through on multiple-step 
procedures, write/dictate letters, memoranda, reports, etc., summarize statements, tabulate 
information/data into reports, highspot periodicals, newspapers. 


Amount of training time (estimate on basis of department’s experience, and amount 
required in similar jobs). 


Special Training 
Formal education in high school, college. (Indicate required courses, if any.) 


Kind and amount of special education: For example, bookkeeping, business school for 
stenographic skills and office methods, course in typing. 


Experience (leave amount blank, to be filled in by Evaluation Committee). 


Native Ability 


Aptitude for numbers. 

Resourceful, poise under pressure. 

Sustained attention (mental application) on monotonous or repetitive work. 
Persuasive. 

Follow written and/or oral instructions, follow procedures. 
Appraise requests or demands of others. 

Analyze (indicate type of problem). 

Reach independent decisions. 

Estimate. 

Instruct. 

Interview. 


Working Conditions 


Anything about location which requires special mention and consideration. 

Anything about physical requirements which needs special mention. 

Anything about employee’s clothes—for example, uniform, or possibility of damage to 
clothes from ditto ink or grease. 

Anything unusual about working hours which should be mentioned. 


Note: It will be unnecessary to include this Section on most clerical jobs. 
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Step 4: When a job contributes to the completion of a project without 
full responsibility for more than a part, the job analyst omits mention of the 
purpose of the action so that the job’s value is not distorted by the shadow 
of the full skill which the over-all project requires. For example, uses “selects 
and tabulates data on passenger loads into report” without adding “for anaylsis 
and determination of type of equipment to be used on a designated route.” 

Step 5: Marks duties identical with or similar to those in other jobs so 
that the wording or construction can be copied. 


Step 6: Drafts as much of the job specification as is possible from the 
information available. Records the identifying data for the job, such as job 
number, descriptive title, department, location, and number of positions on 
the job. Copies or, if it has not already been written, writes a brief description 
of the function of the unit where the job is performed. Organizes the re- 
sponsibilities and functions of the job on the basis of their logical relationship, 
their significance, and readability of the specification. Writes in outline form, 
employing action verbs in the third person singular. Patterns the construction 
according to job specifications already completed—e.g., uses identical wording 


.for responsibilities and functions already outlined on other specifications. 
Indicates limits of responsibility inherent in a duty—e.g., instead of “Intro- , 


duces new employee to Section” states “Introduces new employee to foreman 
and explains time card and tool check procedures.” 


Step 7: Selects significant characteristics, if any, for Mechanical Skill, 
Mental Skill, Special Training, Native Ability, Working Conditions, from 
check list of job characteristics. Discards any characteristic which is not 
clearly required by the duties. Omits number of years of experience and 
extent of supervision received, since these are filled in by the Evaluation 
Committee. 

Step 8: Discusses draft with Supervisor of Job Analysis. Notes ques- 
tions about the job which must be answered in order to make an accurate 
analysis. Obtains any information which may be helpful in maintaining good 
relations with the department in which the job is located. 


Step 9: Interviews the supervisor in immediate charge of the job, and 
the employee if possible, for additional information and clarification. May 
inspect the records which are kept and samples of any part of the work, 
such as letters written. Takes as little time as possible for the interviews, 
without neglecting any question which clarifies the essential responsibilities 
and functions of the job. 


Step 10: Revises draft and submits it to Supervisor of Job Analysis for 
approval. 


Step 11: Submits revised copy to supervisor in immediate charge of 
job for approval. To save time, this is done by mail unless there are problems 
which require further consultation. Answers questions on write-up and 
revises it as required for accuracy. 


Step 12: When job specification is approved by the department con- 
cerned, refers it to Supervisor of Job Analysis for processing to Evaluation 
Committee. (See sample job specification.) 
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CLERICAL PAY PLAN 








American Airlines, Inc. DATE 8-1-45 
Job Specification 

PAYROLL TITLE: New Job No. 25-102 

DESCRIPTIVE TITLE: Shop Work Order Record Clerk NO. EMPLOYEES 1 

TEE CEASA PIC AT IO 5 ani v ic ecc descr erseus GEE i vices deine cient de 


DEPT. AND LOCATION: Operations, Maintenance, NY (Shop) 
SUPERVISOR: Foreman Manufacturing Shop 
UNIT’S FUNCTION: To manufacture aircraft equipment not procurable elsewhere. 


To repair or rework parts of equipment. To keep records according to company 
and CAA regulations. 


DUTIES 


1. Maintains Manufacturing Shop Work Record Book: 


A. Selects and posts data to book from worksheets and readily accessible 
information. Includes: Work order number, description of parts, work 
requested by, work assigned to, etc. 

B. Posts daily job time to worksheets from information received from mechanics. 
Upon completion of job, adds daily job time, posts total to record. 

2. Sorts and files worksheets, drawings, etc., for ready reference. 

3. Keeps stock of parts and materials for jobs: 

A. — parts and materials for routine jobs from information in work 
order. 

B. Receives, checks for completeness of delivery, and signs for parts. 

C. Stores parts in cabinets and advises supervisor. 

4. Daily lists incomplete jobs and checks with supervisor to determine percentage of 
work completed. Plots status of jobs to graph. 

5. Makes special studies and prepares reports for supervisor as Tequired. Selects and 
tabulates data from records. For example: status of incomplete jobs, parts 
required to complete jobs, etc. 

6. Routine contact with company personnel. 








MECHANICAL SKILL MENTAL SKILL 
1. File ; ars See Omer supervision 
2. Adding machine (preferred) 2. Accuracy 
3. Draw graphs 3. Attention to detail 
4. Tabulate data into a report 
5. Training time: 2 months 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


1. High School 
Ad SE ADS YES. EXPerieHCe .......:.. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 








48-hour week 

Shop is noisy, hot in summer, drafty in winter. 

Cement floors. 

Considerable standing and walking 

Carries parts weighing up to 50 pounds. Rearranges material cabinets. 


il al ole 3 A 


DN :mb : Requisition #116-45 
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CONCLUSION 


Job specifications compiled through this procedure have been accepted 
by the Evaluation Committee as reliable presentations of the essentials of 
each job. The emphasis upon uniformity has made it possible to compare 
a job in any section of a department with any other job, whether in its own 
section or in another department. The cost has been limited by keeping 
the time spent by the job analyst and by supervisory personnel at a minimum. 
The direct cost has been compensated for to a large extent by the secondary 
uses for the job specification—e.g., in selecting personnel, in work planning 
by supervision, in introducing a new employee to the job, and in discussing 


employee progress. ‘ 


Executive Understudies 


MANAGEMENT school which teaches more than 20 subjects to several 
thousand employees is providing the ideal executive training system for the 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company, of Philadelphia. 

The classes—or seminars, as they are called—which are given once a week, 
after hours, cover two groups, classified according to age levels and relative 
importance of positions. Significantly, the age range spreads from the early 
twenties to the middle fifties, although neither figure is arbitrary. While member- 
ship is obtainable only by invitation of the management, acceptance is wholly 
voluntary. No man has asked to drop out, though he would be quite free to do so; 
on the contrary, scores have sought admission. 

All members of the younger group start and finish at the same time, and 
their program consists of 20 sessions. The senior class graduates one man a 
month and takes in another. Membership is limited to 15 in each class. There 
are no textbooks, no printed subject matter, no homework to be done—and there 
is no blackboard in the classroom. The men meet in the executive dining room, 
after a dinner provided by the company. Each meeting includes a short lecture, 
followed by discussion of a single topic. 

The topic is selected by vote of the class, from suggestions made by its mem- 
bers. The only limitation is that the subject pertain to the welfare of the corpo- 
ration as a whole—e.g., overhead, material control, accident prevention, etc. So 
many suggestions have been made that neither class has ever been able to catch 
up with the potential calendar. Every meeting brings up new ideas of better ways 
to do things. Nearly every one is followed by action in the plant or office on 
matters within the authority of executives in attendance, without reference to the 
high command. Management has adopted many of the decisions of the seminars. 

Topics are never selected in advance. Consequently, nobody is called upon 
to do any outside work, and all the thinking is done around the conference table. 
Members are given to understand at the outset that school lets out at 8:30 sharp, 
and every effort must be made to keep statements short, succinct, and to the 
point. 

The talks themselves are recorded and transcribed. This material is then 
analyzed and boiled down by the meeting director. Each member of the seminar 
and certain officers of the company are sent copies of the proceedings. 

At the conclusion of each meeting, incidentally, a vote is taken on what should 
be done concerning the topic under discussion. This is, in effect, a recommenda- 
tion to the management. In the majority of cases, the vote is unanimous. 

This method of familiarizing potential executives with management functions 
and the over-all company picture provides management with trained understudies 
who may, at some future time, assume major roles. In addition to building a 
supply of management material, the plan has virtually eliminated turnover of 
executive personnel, 


~—American Business 3/45 






































BASIC LIMITATIONS OF FACT-FINDING* 


By BRYCE M. STEWART and WALTER J. COUPER 


Fact-finding in industrial disputes is not a newly-discovered technique, and 
experience with its use indicates its basic limitations. These limitations are 
discussed by the authors, who have reached their conclusions after analyzing 
typical fact-finding provisions and reviewing experience with existing legis- 
lation. In their opinion, fact-finding can make no substantial contribution to 
industrial peace, and to advocate fact-finding alone as the solution to disputes 
is to evade and distract public attention frora the fundamental issue of union 
responsibility. 


HE term “fact-finding,” as most generally used, refers to that method 

of dealing with industrial disputes which prohibits strikes and lockouts 
until after an official agency has made an investigation and report. During 
the period of the investigation and any additional prescribed “cooling-off” 
period, changes in the terms of employment, except by mutual consent, are 
also prohibited. The best examples of such fact-finding legislation, and the 
type proposed in the Ball-Burton-Hatch and Norton-Ellender bills, are the 
Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907, the Colorado Indus- 
trial Relations Act of 1915, and the federal Railway Labor Act. of 1926, as 
amended in 1934. 

The term could also be used to refer to a procedure of compulsory in- 
vestigation of and report about any dispute without any restraints on the 
right to strike or lockout or any “cooling-off”’ period, as provided in the 
McMahon bill. Provision has been made for the use of this procedure in 
such states as New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Illinois, Kansas, New York, 
and Washington, and in Great Britain and the Netherlands. 


FACTS ARE NOT ENOUGH 


The advocacy of fact-finding often rests upon a set of misconceptions 
centering around an unanalyzed feeling that if the “facts” were known the 
solution of an industrial relations controversy would be obvious to all dis- 
interested parties. 

It is true that some controversies are susceptible of fairly straightforward 
settlement on a factual basis. If a company has agreed to pay wages equal 
to those generally prevailing for the same or substantially similar occupations 
in the locality, and its employees demand an increase in wage rates solely on 
the ground that their rates are less than those generally prevailing, the prob- 
lem largely resolves itself into securing agreement on certain facts. But 
even in so simple a case questions arise which, though not likely to cause 
serious difficulty if the parties are at all reasonable, cannot be answered 
merely by the consideration of facts but must be determined by the exercise 
of judgment. Indeed, some must be answered as a preliminary to seeking 
certain key facts. What are the “same” occupations? What are “substan- 


* From a study to be published eatly in April by Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., New York, 
under the title of Fact Finding in Industrial Disputes (Monograph 11, 61 pp.). 
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tially similar” occupations? What constitutes the locality? What rates 
should be taken into account when different systems of wage payment are 
used? Should allowance be made for differences in paid holidays, vacations 
with pay, employee benefits, etc.? In the right atmosphere and with the use 
of certain commonly accepted techniques, a general agreement can readily be 
reached about such matters, but the process is that of securing agreement on 
assumptions as much as that of discovering facts. 

A somewhat more difficult although essentially simple problem is that 
of determining whether wages in a given plant have kept pace with the cost 
of living. If the question is whether weighted average hourly base rates 
have increased as much as a given index of the cost of living, it is almost 
solely a matter of arithmetic. But if dispute centers around whether one 
should consider straight-time hourly earnings or actual hourly earnings or 
weekly earnings before taxes or takeshome after taxes and other possible 
deductions, or around whether one should use the index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics or of the National Industrial Conference Board or the index 
for a given city rather than the national index, or around a contention that 
the given index has not properly measured the rise in the cost of living, the 


issues become complicated and technical and progressively further removed 
from simple matters of fact. 


DISPUTES ABOUT PRINCIPLES 


Unfortunately, serious disputes of the kind for which fact-finding is 
proposed as a remedy seldom arise over clear-cut issues. The questions are 
not of the type, ‘““Have wages kept pace with the cost of living?’’, but of the 
type “Should wages so keep pace?” The very group that has been favoring 
a relationship between the two may by reason of changed circumstances turn 
to arguing against it. And no array of facts will of themselves automatically 
provide an answer. It may be laboring the obvious to emphasize that if there 
are no accepted criteria for the determination of the question at issue, a 
knowledge of the facts alone cannot be expected to settle it. 

There may well be cases, also, in which the facts would produce no 
solution of a dispute even if there seemed to be apparent agreement on the 
basic standards or criteria for its settlement. The current strikes and threats 
of strikes center around a demand that there should be no reduction in the 
weekly take-home of employees as and after industry reconverts. Disputes 
about this matter are disputes largely about principles, about social and eco- 
nomic theory, about business prospects at home and abroad next year and 
five years hence, and cannot be resolved by any findings of fact. 

But even were there unanimous acceptance of the broad principle that 
wage rates should be increased sufficiently to maintain weekly take-home and 
further agreement that in general this should mean 52 hours’ pay for 48 
hours’ work, the task of a fact-finding board in any current dispute involves 
much more than mere fact-finding. For what facts should the board look? 
Are the facts relevant that, in Company X, 90 per cent of the employees have 
voluntarily accepted a 15 per cent increase in rates, and that their rates are 
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the highest in the industry, and that the average rate in this industry is higher 
than in any other? What should the board recommend if the average weekly 
hours worked in the company in 1944-1945 were not 48 but 46 and if three 
plants worked only 40 hours while five others worked 48? Should the board 
recommend the 30 per cent increase (which we have assumed to be agreed 
upon in general principle, as it has not been) for all plants, or 22.5 per cent 
for all plants, or 30 per cent in the five 48-hour plants and nothing in the 
40-hour plants? Does it matter that the company plans to work all plants 
44 hours per week in 1946 or that its prewar workweek was not 40 but 36 
hours? If it were admitted that profits after taxes for 1946 are expected 
to be twice as high (but on what basis of computation?) as in 1936-1939 
and that 1936-1939 profits were adequate, and that such excess profits amount 
to approximately the cost of an X per cent increase in wages, would this 
oversimplified set of facts justify such an increase? Would they justify the 
increase if the profits referred to had been before taxes and the indicated 
wage increase might, therefore, be paid in effect out of taxes or if the com- 
pany had planned to use the excess in a highly speculative program of busi- 
ness expansion? If the profit position of the company were otherwise and 
it were found to be unable to grant any increase without an increase in prices, 
what should the board recommend? Is an emergency board qualified to ad- 
vise management or, in present circumstances, the OPA on price policies? 
The situation becomes more complicated as the board considers these and 
many other questions not only in relation to Company X but in relation to 
all its competitors of diverse size, efficiency, and profitability. 


“ABILITY TO PAY” 


These considerations raise the complex problem of what constitutes 
“ability to pay” and to what extent wage rates should be based on such ability, 
and the related question of whether companies should be required to disclose 
profits either in negotiations or in hearings before fact-finding boards. Usu- 
ally in the past, unions have not introduced the factor of the employer’s 
financial ability to meet their demands on the assumption that no company 
was entitled to stay in business that could not afford to pay going rates. 
The War Labor Board, in fact, endorsed this position, as have governments 
generally with respect to the payment of minimum wages. If the question 
of ability to pay was raised at all, it was at the instance of the employer 
pleading inability to meet demands. The situation is now reversed from what 
has hitherto obtained, since many union demands are based in large part on 
employers’ ability to pay in consideration of alleged substantial wartime profits 
and reduction in corporate tax liabilities. The present government policy 
of authorizing wage increases only if they will necessitate no increases in: 
prices almost inevitably reduces wage negotiations to a question of the ex- 
tent to which past or prospective profits can be shared with labor and puts 
aside the accepted management right of using its resources in the direction 
which it feels to be in the best long-run interests of the enterprise. In effect, 
the government and the unions are implying that some part of profits should 
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be devoted to wages regardless of management’s view that they should be 
directed into other channels. 

It is difficult to criticize the declaration of the fact-finding board in the 
General Motors case that “ability to pay will be regarded as one of the 
factors relevant to the issue of an increase in wages .. .” if at the same time 
equal weight is given to its position that “ability to pay will not be regarded 
as the only or controlling factor in determining the amount of a fair and 
equitable wage adjustment.” But, since differences of opinion about ability 
to pay often hinge upon the propriety of allowances for depreciation, ob- 
solescence, contingencies, research and expansion, it is likewise difficult to 
see how a board of laymen can be regarded as qualified to make a finding 
on such matters, especially within the short time allowed.* Skilled nego- 
tiators, mediators, or arbitrators would, of course, take these and many other 
intricate and technical matters into account in any attempt to settle a dispute. 
That is far from implying, however, that in a brief period a technically un- 
qualified board can give adequate consideration to what facts are relevant, 
can find them, can assess their significance, and by that process discover a 
solution which the parties in interest could not have arrived at for themselves 
and would accept or one that will commend itself immediately to the public 
as just and fair. Furthermore, recommendations based on such a finding 
would involve substituting the judgment of a board for that of a managerial 
group long experienced in reaching decisions on such issues, for which they 
are held responsible. Such a substitution may be of questionable value in 
the long-run interests even of the employees themselves. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM EXPERIENCE 


Experience with fact-finding in various jurisdictions and in application 
to a variety of industries suggests the following conclusions : 

1. The fact-finding procedure rests upon the theories that if the facts 
are known, the terms of a just and acceptable settlement of a dispute will be 
obvious, and that with the facts available public opinion will assess the blame 
and the recalcitrant party will be under almost irresistible pressure to accept 
the indicated settlement. Experience does not support these theories. 

Even if the facts are known they do not automatically lead to any sure 
conclusion since they are susceptible of as many different interpretations as 
there are viewpoints involved. There is no accepted standard by which to 
decide, for example, how admittedly surplus profits, if any, should be shared 
among wage earners in increased wages, among shareholders in increased divi- 
dends, among consumers in lower prices, or devoted to research or experi- 
mentation or business expansion. 

Furthermore, most ascertainable “facts” are those of past experience. 
Even full knowledge of them would give no sure basis, especially in such a 
period of social transition as the present, for estimating what will be the 
“facts” of next month or next year. The fact that business management 


* The fact-finding board in the General Motors case was asked to report in 20 days, whereas it took 
the War Labor Board over nine months to give an inconclusive answer in the so-called Big Steel case. 
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must act on the basis of its best estimates of future possibilities lends no 
support to two implications of many fact-finding proposals, viz., that an im- 
partial third party can either make better estimates than management or with 
full knowledge of management’s estimates can devise a better policy and 
program. 

2. Experience shows that mediation is the most useful technique in 
settling disputes. The success attributed to fact-finding procedures is pro- 
portionate to administrative skill in mediation. Fact-finding in practice is 
but a minor adjunct to the conciliation procedure, as indicated both in the 
long Canadian experience and under the Railway Labor Act. If fact-finding 
were a useful supplement to mediation, there would have been more frequent 
resort to this procedure, as authorized, in Massachusetts and New York and 
in Great Britain. 

3. The success of any settlement procedure is proportionate to the 
willingness of the parties to accept its results. This acceptance depends, 
among other factors, upon the economic health and stability of the industry, 
the resources at the disposal of the parties to finance a prolonged dispute, 
their previous experience in joint negotiations, the character of their previ- 
ous relations, their confidence in the competence and integrity of the admin- 
istrative agency prescribing the settlement, and their sense of the degree to 
which a dispute may occasion unfavorable public reaction. If the Canadian 
act may be said to have succeeded in its application to the railroad and public 
utility industries, it must be described as having failed in its application to 
coal mining. The Colorado Act of 1915 may have succeeded in minor local 
disputes but was relatively ineffective in major disputes. The alleged suc- 
cess of the Railway Labor Act rests far less on its specific procedures, of 
which fact-finding constitutes only a minor part, than on the fundamental 
factors that the parties are willing and for the most part able to settle their 
own disputes, are ready to submit to mediation when agreement is not other- 
wise reached, and are prepared, further, to have recourse to a final step of 
fact-finding, which is tantamount to the submission of major disputes to 
voluntary arbitration. 

4. Fact-finding, in other words, is a stage in a process, seldom re- 
sorted to and only when other steps of the procedure have been exhausted. 
Consequently, it is more likely to facilitate a settlement if undertaken before 
a work stoppage has occurred. Resort to this device after the stoppage has 
occurred, as in the current oil and General Motors cases or as is contemplated 
under the McMahon bill, is not likely to be effective unless the dispute has 
reached the stage where both parties desire a settlement and the procedure 
offers a face-saving value. 

5. The prescription of penalties to enforce acceptance of fact-finding or 
any other prescribed procedure by the parties to a dispute has proved abor- 
tive, for example, in Canada, Colorado, and Kansas. Agencies which de- 
pend for their success on retaining the confidence of the parties are reluctant 
to enforce penalties against them. Democracies have found no effective 
method of punishing large numbers of workers. Imprisoned workers do 
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not produce. The relations of employers and employees are bound to be 
embittered and their future collaboration jeopardized by the imposition of 
penalties, as happened after the Danbury Hatters’ case in this country and 
after the Taff Vale case in Great Britain which had repercussions far beyond 
the immediate interests of the parties. There are no penalties for failure 
to observe the settlement procedures of the Railway Labor Act, and none is 
specifically proposed in the Norton-Ellender bill. In practice, they have not 
been applied in Canada or Colorado, or under the War Labor Disputes Act, 
or in Australia where, despite a rigorous system of compulsory arbitration, 
the awards are often disregarded and the country has a generally unenviable 
strike record. 

6. If fact-finding is to be adopted in this country, its limitations should 
be recognized at the outset. Judging from experience, it will make no sub- 
stantial contribution to industrial peace. Certainly, fact-finding without rec- 
ommendations, as suggested by the management representatives at the labor- 
management conference and the National Association of Manufacturers, has 
no support in experience, since it is part of a procedure for arriving at a 
decision. To leave the decision concealed in thousands of pages of evidence 
is to defeat the whole purpose of the procedure. 

7. The recommendation of management representatives that the boards 
should have no power to compel the production of records reflects more than 
a normal desire to keep certain records confidential. It expresses resistance 
to current union demands for the disclosure of records because these demands 
seem to be based on the premise that an employer’s ability to pay should 
conclusively justify a wage increase, although his inability to pay a given 
scale would not, therefore, justify a wage decrease, and because there is 
little recognition of the peculiar difficulties of determining ability to pay in 
this period of readjustment. 

It must be admitted that many businesses quite properly wish to keep 
certain confidential records from their competitors. On the other hand, no 
board can assess the significance of any given set of facts unless all other 
relevant facts are available, including such confidential matters as manage- 
ment’s plans for future expansion, capital investment, and the like. Fears of 
fishing expeditions by one party have no substantial basis, as judged by 
Canadian or Colorado experience, since both parties are likely to have in-, 
formation they do not wish to disclose to outsiders and they will soon learn 
in practice that one raid provokes another. It seems desirable to give the 
boards full power to compel the production of all the information which they 
judge to be pertinent to the matters at issue and to rely on their discretion 
about how much of it can properly be made public. 

8. Industrial peace will come only as the result of free collective bar- 
gaining by responsible parties, and there is no short-run expedient, whether 
fact-finding or anything else, that will provide an effective substitute. The 
objective, therefore, must be to resist ill-conceived, patchwork proposals and 
to concentrate on an over-all revision of our national collective bargaining 
policy that will facilitate the development of collaboration between employers 
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and employees with full regard for the public interest. Such a development 
cannot be expected until duties and responsibilities correlative with those im- 
posed on employers by the Wagner Act are imposed on employees and labor 
organizations. To propose fact-finding alone is to evade and distract public 
attention from this fundamental issue. To make so complete a break with 
the past as the Ball-Burton-Hatch bill proposes is to let this issue be obscured 
by controversy over non-essentials. Somewhere between the two lies a pro- 
gram that, however politically inexpedient it may yet seem to be, offers the 
only constructive long-run policy. 

It may seem a counsel of despair to contend that modern democracies 
can devise no compulsory procedures for the settlement of wasteful and ap- 
parently unnecessary disputes that inflict hardship or serious inconvenience 
on the community and not much consolation to point out that industrial dis- 
putes are not normally of sufficient frequency or severity to justify the drastic 
measures by which alone they perhaps could be suppressed. It may seem 
like a counsel of perfection to suggest that the restoration of free collective 
bargaining will in time develop in labor and management a sufficient sense 
of their community responsibility to render governmental interference and 
compulsion unnecessary. If such a development cannot be hoped for, democ- 
racy and free enterprise cannot survive. One of the conditions of its survival 
is that there should be a recognition of the possibility that there are some 
problems for which there is no effective legal solution and a willingness to 
let the groups concerned make their own mistakes, even at serious cost some- 
times to innocent third parties, until experience and maturity of judgment 
produce voluntary and generally acceptable solutions. 


Round-Table on Work Simplification 


SERIES of eight round-table meetings of foremen, supervisors, and leaders 

at the Glenn L. Martin plant brought forth a number of work simplification 
projects which resulted in the saving of 204,000 man-hours. More than half the 
innovations involved the use of no extra tools; about 20 per cent required but the 
simplest of tools; and less than 1 per cent required engineering design changes. 
In two years the program was credited with saving an average of 40,000 man- 
hours per month. 

For example, engineers designed and built hundreds of wooden ‘lazy-arm” 
mountings to which hand drills were clamped. Fatigue was lessened, and parts 
rejected for crooked holes were greatly reduced. Many large drill and assembly 
fixtures formerly laid flat on sawhorses, with one workman on top and another 
beneath, in uncomfortable positions, were mounted on wheels or swivels; they 
can be swung quickly into vertical position while workers stand comfortably on 
both sides. 

Dimpling ceentonie of holes on some parts used to be a long and tedious 
process. A machine was devised which trips a release as soon as the hole is slipped 
over a locating pin and operates at the speed of 160 dimples a minute. It used 
to take a minute to two to bur the rough edges from a piece of tubing with a hand 
rasp; a tube-burring machine now does the job in a few seconds. Also devised 
were a rivet gun that rivets around corners and in tight places, and a power 
brush that saves hours in cleaning flying-boat hulls. 

—Plant Administration 1/46 
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Ten Steps to Better Organization 


} Bx. an odds-on bet that your company has more than one trouble spot directly 
i traceable to an out-of-date organization plan. That’s a strong statement, yet 
it’s unfortunately true. 

Today there are signs that more and more companies will give organization 
—_ top priority on the 1946 calendar of things to do to prepare for com- 
petition. 

Standard organization plans can’t be drawn to fit all cases. But these tested 
steps can help you develop a better organization plan to meet your company’s 
special needs: 

1. Win top management support. It is essential that the president see the 
need for an organization study, back up the work in process, and support the 
revisions to make the new plan work. 

2. Give support to the man who makes the study. Whether the job is done 
by a staff executive or by outside consultants, a ranking executive must be re- 
sponsible for pushing ahead on the study, analyzing results, recommending changes 
—and he must have full presidential backing. 

3. Let all key management men participate. For quickest results and as- 
sured support of new plans, make certain that key men take part in the study, are 
“sold” on having it made. 

4. Review and restate company objectives. The organization plan, obviously, 
must conform to company needs. Those needs, in turn, are governed by the 
present status of the company and by future goals. Goals need restating before 
a suitable plan can be worked out to reach them. 

Analyze present structure. Get all executives—down to the lowest super- 
visory level—to fill out a questionnaire as to responsibility, authority, whom they 
report to, who reports to them. This will reveal glaring gaps, duplications, friction 
points. 

6. Rebuild on paper. With a clear picture of the present structure in one 
hand, and company needs in the other, the task of revamping the organization 
can be done on paper. 

7. Solicit management suggestions. Review proposed changes with interested 
executives, get them to spot complications, to suggest further improvements. Keep- 
ing management in touch with the study will help get the job done better and 
aster. 

8. Sell the plan. Once the new plan is approved by the president, he must 
stand firmly behind it. But much can be done to insure acceptance with effective 
salesmanship, before and after presentations, to demonstrate the advantages of the 
change to all concerned—top to bottom. 

9. Put it in writing. Chart the structure, write out job descriptions, and 
make it known up and down the line so everyone has a clear picture of where 
he stands. 

10. Keep up to date. Conditions change; so do plans and people. A good 
organization structure must reflect these changes; it demands frequent review and 
readjustment. 

—Modern Industry 2/15/46 


A Joint-Management and Profit-Sharing Plan 


A NEW joint-management and profit-sharing plan has been adopted by Eric 
Johnston’s concerns, the Washington Brick and Lime Company, the Columbia 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, and the Brown-Johnston Company. 

The joint-management system is based on the “multiple management” plan 
adopted by the McCormick plant in Baltimore. It provides for a junior board of 
directors composed of employees. The junior board has access to company books 
and may submit suggestions to the management, which reserves the right to veto 
any suggestions which it believes lack merit. 

The profit-sharing plan provides a system of units: one for each $100 of 
annual compensation, one for each year of service, five for each term on the 
junior board of directors, five for supervisors, and 25 for department managers. 

Profit sharing will be based on 25 per cent of net trading profits before taxes 
and dividends, and will be distributed in lump sums at annual company parties. 

—New York Herald Tribune 1/7/46 




















BENEFIT PROGRAMS IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


By W. L. KETTERING 
Supervisor, Group Insurance & Annuities 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


Employee benefit plans are not a proper subject for collective bargaining, 
declares Mr. Kettering in this study of current union demands for extension 
of such plans and participation in their administration. Citing Westinghouse 
experience, the author states the arguments for and against joint administra- 
tion and illustrates the dangers of union control... Several steps by which 
management can hold its present position and avert a major issue are out- 
lined. This paper was originally presented before the Graduate College 
of Princeton University. 


VER the past several years, particularly as a result of the stabilization 

program and the War Labor Board’s policy on “fringe demands,” labor 
umions have broadened the scope of their demands to include many items 
besides basic wage issues. 

Many of these “fringe” items, such as maintenance of membership, check- 
off, shift differentials, vacations, etc., have, as a result of War Labor Board 
action over this period, become accepted provisions in most labor agreements. 
Included in the list of “fringe” items, and placed on the bargaining table for 
the first time in most instances, was the broad subject of employee benefit plans. 

It was only natural that this subject was placed in negotiation under the 
circumstances brought about by the wage freeze. While wages are the primary 
concern of all workers, they as individuals have a greater interest in the per- 
sonal security afforded them against the hazards of sickness, injury, old age, 
or death than in security for the unions through a maintenance-of-membership 
clause. 

The broad application of such programs to all groups of workers, the im- 
portance of such protection to the workers’ families, and the open door pro- 
vided by the War Labor Board and the Treasury Department which ruled 
that, within certain reasonable limits, payments by the employer for such 
plans did not constitute wage payments, led union officers to present demands 
for benefit plans shortly after the national stabilization policy was adopted. 

In the early stages, in most instances, there was not too much pressure 
placed on this demand by the union negotiators, and most companies felt it 
was not a subject for collective bargaining. As time progressed, the rigidity 
of the wage controls became more apparent, and the union security issues 
were being taken care of; thereafter pressure for agreement on employee 
benefit plans became more pronounced, and numerous dispute cases reached 
the War Labor Board. The attitude of the National Board on this particular 
demand was not too clear, but the Board did establish the matter as a subject 
for collective bargaining. 


HISTORY OF EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 


Most personnel men are familiar with the history and development of 
employee benefit plans and with their present-day pattern and application. 
However, it might be well to trace some of the developments as they apply 
to current consideration of the’ subject. 
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While the history is not too clear, it is apparent that the first major 
movement combining a form of insurance protection with industrial employ- 
ment—at least in this country—developed in the early part of this century 
with the formation of many mutual benefit associations. The historians tell 
us that the “pass the hat” method of meeting emergencies became burden- 
some, objectionable, and inadequate, and as a result the workers banded 
together in mutual benefit associations designed to provide payments to mem- 
bers off work because of sickness or injury, or to their dependents in the event 
of death. In some cases, management joined with the workers in the forma- 
tion of these associations and jointly administered the programs. 

In 1917 the workmen’s compensation laws came into being, providing 
protection for the workers against industrial injuries at the expense of 
employers. 

In 1918 the National Convention of State Insurance Commissioners 
adopted the first definition of group insurance and established the basic prin- 
ciples under which insurance companies could write insurance on industrial 
groups. 

Shortly thereafter, employers established life insurance plans for their 
workers at the company expense. The success of this type of program and 
the low cost of the insurance in comparison to the cost of insurance to indi- 
vidual workers through normal agency channels led to the broadening of the 
programs to provide additional group protection, with the workers and the 
employers sharing the cost. 

As group life insurance developed, the mutual benefit programs were 
adjusted to meet the changing conditions, formal retirement plans came into 
being, and the underwriters developed and introduced other lines of group 
coverage. The past five years have brought rapid and broad acceptance of 
hospital insurance, and limited experiments are now under way on group 
medical care. 

Reviewing this development, we note that the workers shared responsi- 
bility in the first instance, and we know that a number of the old mutual 
benefit associations are still operating under joint control. Industrial relations 
men associated with these groups know that some first-class collective bargain- 
ing has been going on over the past 40 years to keep them on the right track 
against the types of pressure that have been exerted over this long period. 


DIFFICULTIES IN JOINT ADMINISTRATION 


Westinghouse experience in the joint administration of a mutual benefit 
sickness and accident plan since 1907 indicates the following major difficulties 


in dealing with a group of elected employee representatives on a program of 
this type: 


1. It is extremely difficult to convince them of the need for financial sound- 
ness. They prefer the pay-as-you-go method, and the accumulation of 
needed reserves is merely an invitation to liberalize the plan. The 
steel workers’ questioning of United States Steel pension reserves is 
indicative of this attitude. 


2. A continual educational program, many times on the same problem, 
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is required to inform newly-elected representatives of the workings of 
the plan. 

3. They have a marked tendency to provide the maximum benefits pos- 
sible and, at the same time, assure the employee a return of his con- 
tributions when he leaves or retires. 

4. Much time must be spent in convincing them of the impracticability of 
numerous proposals. 


Following the introduction of workmen’s compensation and group life 
insurance, the program moves out of the sphere of joint control, and the 
worker gets what the law or the employer is willing to give. The administra- 
tion of group plans has been pretty much solely management’s responsibility 
ever since, with policy being influenced by changing conditions, actions of other 
employers on these matters, and, in some instances, the workers’ desires. 

General acceptance of the basic principle of providing employees with 
some form of protection against the common hazards of life is clearly evidenced 
by the record of employees insured in 1944 by the group writing companies: 


Geen Late 5... esc was 15,300,000 insured for $ 25 billion 

Group A: & $-.....ciccc ne. 6,500,000 insured for 105 million weekly benefit 
Growp A DE D.......... 3,200,000 insured for 5 billion 
ne 4,900,000 insured for 21 million daily benefit 
Group Hosp. Dep. ..... 1,400,000 families 

Group Surgical ....... 4,300,000 

Group Surgical Dep. ... 530,000 families 


These figures do not include employees protected by mutual benefit 
associations, Blue Cross hospital programs, and other types of coverage made 
available through special programs. 

It is likely that most employers added these plans to their industrial rela- 
tions programs primarily to provide employees an opportunity to protect 
themselves and their families against life’s common hazards at the lowest 
possible cost, and in recognition of the fact that most workers are unable to 
finance similar protection on an individual basis. Other factors, of course, 
account for the broad acceptance by employers, such as the effect on employee 
morale, reduction in labor turnover, attraction of new employees, the need 
for a substitute for wage adjustments under stabilization, and the recent favor- 
able tax situation in respect to such expenditures. 

A comprehensive benefit program represents a sizable expenditure and 
one which is not always subject to direct financial control. As a result, most 
employers desire to retain full responsibility for such programs as a manage- 
ment function. 


CURRENT UNION DEMANDS 


Now we are confronted with demands for joint planning and administra- 
tion with the labor groups on all phases of the problem. What are the argu- 
ments for and against such an arrangement? 

The following arguments state the unions’ position: 

1. Benefit plans are within the scope of section 7 of the National Labor 
Relations Act. 
2. The effect of company policy on these matters has an important bear- 
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ing on the security of the employee and his family, and thus the union 
must protect the workers’ interests. 

3. Employers derive substantial business benefits from the operation of 
such plans. 

Such plans are included in numerous collective bargaining agreements. 

Within certain broad limits, payments for such plans are not considered 

wages under Stabilization. 

6. Such payments by the employer are deductible for tax purposes, and 
the net cost to the employer is very small. 


The position of employers in opposition to the demand to bargain on these 
matters is as follows: 


n> 


1. Such plans have been voluntarily instituted and are subject to changing 
conditions and to fluctuations in the company’s financial position, and 
the company should be left free to exercise managerial judgment as 
to continuing or amending such arrangements. 

2. Benefit plans have not been customarily included in collective bargain- 
ing contracts. Relatively few contracts contain any reference to the 
subject. 

3. The cost of similar benefits, as a result of numerous factors, may vary 
greatly among employers, thus resulting in serious competitive condi- 

tions. 

The effect of changing age groups, general experience, and other factors 

not subject to direct management control—all of which can result in 

serious cost increases—makes it inadvisable and dangerous to incor- 
porate a rigid benefit program in a labor agreement. 

5. Treasury Department penalties on discontinuing certain types of plans 
shortly after their adoption are rather severe and make it advisable for 
an employer to proceed with extreme caution in adopting such plans 
or in incorporating them in a labor contract. 

6. Social Security legislation, most of the cost of which is paid by. the 
employer, provides basic benefits against certain hazards, and the em- 


ployer’s supplementation of these basic benefits should be left on a 
voluntary basis. 


HOW THE WAR LABOR BOARD MET THE QUESTION 


The numerous dispute cases on employee benefit plans coming before 
the War Labor Board and the action taken by the Board indicate the thinking 
of that agency on this matter under the circumstances as they existed. 

In five dispute cases, Regional Boards ordered employers to establish 
varying types of benefit plans on the premise that the operation of similar 
plans was an industry practice or health requirement. The National Board 
in no case ordered the establishment of such plans, but in most instances 
denied the union’s demand, generally on the grounds that it would not order 
companies to put such policies in effect. In several cases, the Board referred 
the matter back to the parties for collective bargaining, and in one case it 
ordered incorporation of a clause in the contract to the effect that an existing 
benefit plan would neither be abolished nor amended without consent of the 
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union. In two cases, the Board ordered the employer to write into the con- 
tract the provisions of an existing plan. 

The Board held that if it is clearly necessary in the interest of a fair and 
equitable disposition of a dispute to require the employer to institute a lib- 
eralized benefit plan, it would so direct, and that such action was consistent 
with wage stabilization and War Labor Board policy. 

The Board designated the dispute as a matter for collective bargaining 
and ruled that refusal to incorporate an established condition in a written 
agreement was tantamount to violating the National Labor Relations Act. 
The end of the war and of the War Labor Board places the question back in 
the field of free collective bargaining. The pressure for wage increases and 
agreements on other problems brought about by the end of the war will per- 
haps defer for some time further serious disputes on this particular subject. 


WESTINGHOUSE EXPERIENCE 


The first indication of union interest in employee benefit plans in West- 
inghouse occurred several years ago with the organization of the Blue Cross 
hospital plans. We had an insured hospital plan in operation at most com- 
pany locations. The benefits provided employees’ dependents were not so 
liberal as those offered by the Blue Cross, and despite certain specific ad- 
vantages, the unions at some locations demanded discontinuance of the insured 
plan and installation of the Blue Cross plan on a payroll deduction basis. 
While there were administrative advantages to management in retaining the 
company-wide insured plan, conditions at the time, plus the fact that the 
employees were paying the full premium, did not justify a serious dispute 
over a matter of this sort, and the local unions were left to select their 
preference. 

Some interesting developments resulted from this decision. One local 
union later got into a squabble with the local Blue Cross plan over a strike of 
hospital workers. They threw out the Blue Cross plan and came back in the 
insured plan. 

Another local union elected to insure its group in a small midwestern 
insurance company which offered the group very attractive rates—in fact, 
they were so attractive that we warned the union that, on the basis of our 
own experience with the plan, the rates they were considering would be in- 
adequate to cover claims. The union attitude was that the rates were good 
for at least a year, and the insurance company would lose rather than the 
employees or the union. 

As was expected, the rates were inadequate, and within a short time the 
benefits were reduced by the underwriter. They struggled along for another 
year or so, and the insurance company requested a substantial increase in 
the rates. The union committee immediately began shopping for more favor- 
able terms, which they were able to obtain even under the company-insured 
plan. However, the insurance company holding the contract thereupon re- 
considered its request and set the renewal rate just under the best offer, but 
well above the previous rate. 


All this is by way of pointing out some of the dangers in giving unions 
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a free hand. The inexperienced local union committees are prone to shop for 
bargains, with little regard for the soundness of the underwriting or the pro- 
gram. When the inevitable occurs, a disturbing situation develops among the 
employees, the company is called on to help adjust the situation, payroll 
deductions must all be changed, employees must be resolicited, and many 
other factors tend to upset normal relations. 


ANOTHER DIFFICULT CASE 


One other somewhat difficult case developed in the past year. As in 
many other instances during the war, our experience under an insured acci- 
dent and health contract became unfavorable, and it was necessary for the 
insurance company to increase the rate (which had been well below standard 
because of favorable experience). While the plan called for the employees 
to pay half of the rate, the employees’ rate was not increased immediately in 
hope that the experience would improve and such action would not be neces- 
sary. The situation did not improve, and the following year a further increase 
in rate was required. As the company was then faced with a serious cost 
problem, it became necessary to increase the employee rate in accordance 
with the terms of the plan. 

The situation was explained to the union, and a meeting held at which 
all the facts were presented. They refused to agree and accused management 
of refusing to bargain, though their only proposal was: 

1. Management absorb the additional cost, or 


2. Management bargain a complete, all-inclusive employee benefit plan 
and pay all the cost. 


The change in rate was effected without union agreement and with prac- 
tically no reaction from the employees and an insignificant number of can- 
cellations. 

Our biggest case has been the national union’s demand in 1944 and 1945 
contract negotiations for a broad benefit program along the lines proposed in 
the U. E. Guide to Group Insurance and quite similar to the Steelworkers’ de- 
mands on U. S. Steel and other steel companies. The demand was discussed 
in a general way in the 1944 negotiations and was dropped by the union in 
favor of other items. 

It was included in the union’s 1945 contract demands in slightly modified 
form. 

The union requested the following clause : 

A. Section XIII D—Group Insurance 


The Company agrees to institute and maintain a uniform Group Insurance Plan 
providing for accident and sick insurance benefits, accidental death and dismember- 
ment benefits, surgical reimbursements, life insurance, hospitalization insurance, and 
hospitalization insurance for dependents of employees. The benefits of this Plan are 
to be in accordance with the schedule of insurance indicated on the master appli- 
cations, attached to this contract and known as the “Schedule of Insurance Benefits.” 

The master policies which will be issued by the insurance companies are to be 
attached and made part of this contract. The terms and conditions of this contract 
shall take precedence over any conditions of the contract for Group Insurance 
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between the Employer and the ‘insurance companies. The company agrees to pay all 
the premiums and cost of operation of the Group Insurance Plan. 

The Company and the Union are to be equally represented in the installation of 
all new benefits and the future administration of the Group Insurance Plan. The 
Group Insurance Plan shall run concurrently with the contract. 


U. E. Proposep SCHEDULE OF INSURANCE BENEFITS 


1. Life insurance: 100% of average annual earnings based on 52 weeks, on 
40-hour week—minimum coverage, however, to be $1,500. 

2. Accidental death and dismemberment benefits to represent 100% of average 
annual earnings based on 40-hour week. Minimum coverage, however, to be $1,500. 
In case of loss of two limbs, face value of accidental death policy to be paid; one-half 
face value to be paid in case of loss of one limb, or sight of one eye. 

3. Weekly sickness and accident benefits equal to 6624% of weekly average 
earnings, based on 40-hour week. 

4. Accident disability benefits to start on first day of disability. Sick benefits 
to start on fourth day of disability. All days to be included in computation of sick- 
ness (no exclusion for Saturdays, Sundays, or holidays). 

5. Disability benefits to be paid for 13 weeks for each disability. No limit on 
number of disabilities per year. Six weeks’ disability benefits for maternity cases. 
No limitations on amount of disability on age or sex basis. 

6. Hospital benefits. 

(a) Uniform for workers and dependents. 

(b) 21 days per year. 

(c) No limit on number of disabilities in a single year. 

(d) $6 per day plus miscellaneous hospital facilities, such as operating 
room, laboratory, X-ray, etc., $50. 

7. Maternity benefits: Same compensation as any other disability, except com- 
pensation is limited to six weeks. 

8. Surgical benefits up to $150. 

9. Eligibility: No medical examination shall be necessary. No discrimination 
because of sex, color, age, or physical condition. 

10. Protection after layoff: 
Provision to be made for insurance of employee laid off for one year, 
unless employment secured elsewhere. 

11. Life coverage to be extended to employees on pension. 

12. Any insurance presently in force not to be reduced. 


This union demand is one of 14 items in dispute in the company’s current 
contract negotiation, and the dispute case will shortly be heard.* 


COMPARISON WITH EXISTING PROGRAM 


Comparing this demand with the existing Westinghouse program available 
to all employees, we find that the major differences are as follows: 

1. The company shares the cost of group life insurance with the employees 
and finances only the administrative cost of the hospital, surgical, and 
accident and health benefits. 

2. The company assumes full administration on all but the accident and 
sickness plan, which is a jointly administered mutual benefit association 
in operation since 1907. 

3. There are no accidental death and dismemberment benefits in the present 
plan. 

4. Disability benefits start after the seventh day, and are considerably less 
than 6624 per cent of average earnings in all but the lowest wage classes. 


* September, 1945. 
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5. Disability benefits under the present plan are payable for a maximum 
period of five years in certain cases. 
6. Dependent hospital benefits are somewhat lower than those requested. 
7. Only the usual extended insurance provisions in case of layoff are in- 
cluded in the present plan. 
From the above comparison, it is obvious that the basic issues are: 
1. Who pays the cost? 
2. Who administers the program? 


As to issue number 1: The net cost to the company (exclusive of ad- 
ministrative costs) under the present plan is approximately $2,000,000 a year, 
or $20 per employee. The union’s proposal, on the basis of the company’s pay- 
ing the total bill, would cost approximately $8,000,000 a year, or $80 per 
employee. 

The company is in a high tax bracket, and actually it would cost prac- 
tically nothing to meet the demands, and the company can better afford to pay 
all the premium than the underpaid workers—so says the union. 

To be perfectly honest about this matter, our present program could stand 
some improvement, and under certain conditions management would, I am 
sure, act as promptly as possible to adjust the plan. Those conditions do not 
exist today, and we see here an example of union pressures reacting to the 
detriment of the workers. Union demands for all types of monetary conces- 
sions—general wage increases, severance pay, holidays with pay, higher min- 
imum rates, sick leave, extended vacations, etc.—do not encourage voluntary 
expansion of benefit programs. 

The total estimated cost of the union’s current contract demands is 
$52,000,000, or 14 per cent of payroll. 

In addition, experience has proved that the first agreement on a matter 
of this sort would be only the beginning ; the door would be open and the sky 
the limit for further demands for more liberal benefits at no additional cost 
to the employee. 


PROBLEM OF ADMINISTRATION 


As to item 2: Who will administer the plan? While we prefer to retain 
control and have done a pretty fair and impartial job of administering these 
programs in the past, we cannot ignore the fact that these programs are of 
vital concern to individual employees. They contribute to the personal security 
of the worker and his family, and the benefits paid under them when misfor- 
tune strikes mean a great deal to the individual. The rapid expansion of hos- 
pital insurance throughout the nation in a few short years testifies to the 
importance placed on such protection by many individuals. We are becoming 
a security-minded people. 

The unions realize the significance of these matters to the average worker, 
and in their anxiety to tighten their hold on members in every possible way, 
as well as to expand the field of collective bargaining wherever possible, they 
would be shortsighted if they overlooked or ignored this subject. 
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While there will no doubt be a lull in such demands until the more serious 
reconversion problems are disposed of, the problem is here to stay and we 
can look for greater pressure for union participation in the administration of 
these programs in the not-too-distant future. 

While there can be considerable differences of opinion as to how liberal 
a plan should be and how much of the premium should be paid by the com- 
pany, there can be only two basic reasons for removing or reducing manage- 
ment’s responsibility for administering the program: 

1. That it is doing a poor job. 
2. That it, not the union, is getting all the credit. 

Generally speaking, I think we can safely say that management does a good 
job of administering these plans. It is impartial in its attitude and, from my 
experience, usually gives the employee the benefit of any doubt. I frankly don’t 
believe the demand stems from honest criticism of employer administration. 

As to who gets the credit, I don’t believe this makes much difference to 
the individual worker if he feels the plan is good, nor does it have much 
effect on the value of the plan. With the same general plan, by and large, 
management should be able to do a more effective and thorough administrative 
job than the union. 


WHAT ARE THE TRENDS? 


We have already reviewed the attitude of the War Labor Board on these 
issues and noted its reluctance to order employers’ acceptance of union de- 
mands. Had the war continued, it is questionable whether the Board could 
have held its position much longer. 

This issue was an important item in the recent Steel Company case and 
was referred back to the parties for collective bargaining. 

Probably the outstanding developments have been the comprehensive 
employer-financed and union-administered programs adopted within the 
clothing industry, the royalty fund negotiated by the American Federation 
of Musicians, John L. Lewis’ demand of the coal operators for a royalty fund 
for social welfare among the miners, and the recent demand of the United 
Auto Workers for a contribution of 3 per cent of payroll from General 
Motors to finance insurance, medical and recreational facilities for union 
members, fully administered by the union. 


SUMMARY 


Management should hold its present position on this matter as long as 
possible, not only for financial reasons but in the interests of the workers 
as well. There are greater dangers in union control of these programs than 
some people realize. 

Since well-established insurance companies won’t do business direct with 
unions because of their lack of financial responsibility, they place their busi- 
ness with smaller companies with much less experience in group insurance. 
The unions are prone to shop for bargains, and there aren’t any true bargains 
in this business. 
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Conditions such as these cannot but result in instability, frequent revisions 
of the plan and of the rates charged employees if it is a contributory plan, 
and other complications which disturb and annoy the workers. 

The union-administered plan is available only to members in good stand- 
ing, and employees outside the bargaining unit or in other certified unions 
must usually be covered under separate arrangements, thus complicating 
administration and increasing the over-all cost to the company. 

Under employer-administered plans, the unions press for special treat- 
ment or demand satisfaction on disputed claims for favored union members, 
irrespective of insurance contract provisions. What can we expect but more 
of the same if the unions are granted even partial responsibility for adminis- 
tration ? 

The U. E. Guide to Group Insurance recommends that the following 
plan of administration be stipulated in the contract: 


(a) Joint Labor-Management administration. 
(b) Insurance policies to be issued in joint name of company and union. 
(c) Disability checks to be issued in joint name of company and union. 


(d) Descriptive literature relating to group insurance to be issued under joint name 
of company and union. 


The Guide comments on these as follows: 


1. Insurance benefits should not be terminated at whim of the company. There 
should be contractual obligation the same as any other contractual obligation. 
. Would bring better relationship if employees know their representatives participate 
in handling of claims. 


2 

3. Experience in U. E. District Four, which has many labor-management insurance 
plans, shows that there has not been a single dispute. 

4. Method of Operation 


(a) Claims accompanied by doctors’ certificates are submitted to union repre- 
sentative and company representative. Union local secretary and company 
personnel officer respectively act on behalf of union and company. 

(b) They review claims weekly and sign drafts drawn on the insurance com- 
pany. Checks signed by both parties payable to the employee. 

(c) UE District Four experience shows that weekly meetings of union and 
company representatives to review claims have been sufficient; possibly 
more frequent meetings may be necessary in larger plants. 

While national union offices can obtain the service of personnel trained 
in insurance matters, the bulk of administrative work is at the local level, 
and the local union representative would in most instances not be qualified 
to handle the everyday problems that develop. The frequent changes in 
personnel as a result of annual elections would mean continual education of 
union members on the many complicated provisions and problems inherent 
in a group insurance plan. These factors would all tend to slow up the 
administration, and speed is vital in the management of such plans if employees 
are to be satisfied with their operation. 

There is reasonable certainty that the trend of employer social security 
tax rates will be upward. Proposed legislation contemplates including in the 
federal program many of the benefits usually provided by private benefit 
plans. As the federal program expands, we can expect some cutback in 
private plans or the limiting of private plans to higher-paid or key employees 
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whose benefits under the basic federal program would be inadequate. The 
uncertainty. of what lies ahead in federal social legislation likewise does not 
encourage broadening of private plans in response to union demands. Our 
union negotiators tell us the program they are requesting would be in addition 
to the benefits of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. 

The highly competitive market facing us also demands extreme caution 
in considering union insurance demands. 

Under free collective bargaining, employers will generally be able to 
control the financial end of the insurance question. They should be equally 
alert to the possible dangers of relinquishing all or part of the administrative 
control and should resist the demand for incorporation of their plans into 
union agreements if they expect to be able to exercise managerial judgment 
when conditions require future adjustments. 

The immediate problem appears to be one of successfully keeping this 
subject out of the labor agreement for the reasons indicated. It may be 
possible to avert a major issue by 


1. Studying your various plans and adjusting or correcting apparent 
deficiencies as soon as possible. 

Making sure you sell your program to the workers. 

Gearing your program for speed and efficiency in administration. 
Keeping in line with area or industry practice. 


RYN 


If your plan is sound, the employee cost reasonable, and the individual 
employee feels he is getting good treatment, the chances are it will not be a 
major item in negotiations or that it may be dropped in favor of other more 
pressing matters on the bargaining list. 


Expanded Recreation Programs Planned 


HILE only 38 per cent of the country’s industrial firms had organized recre- 

ation programs in 1938, the number of concerns which had installed such 
programs jumped to 58 per cent in 1945, according to a study just completed by 
Purdue University. Further, interviews with representatives from 75 companies 
who attended the recent Purdue Industrial Recreation and Music Institute indi- 
cate that industry is now planning to broaden recreation facilities to a degree 
that will surpass anything done in wartime. 

Eastman Kodak, for example, began construction of a new $3,500,000 recrea- 
tion building last fall for the use of its 14,000 workers at the Kodak Park works 
in Rochester. The new building will have 16 bowling alleys, a rifle and pistol 
range, 48 dark rooms and other facilities for camera enthusiasts, a swimming 
pool, handball and squash courts, a theater that will seat 1,300, a cafeteria, and a 
billiard room. 

Small companies, as well as large, are preparing to offer their workers im- 
proved recreational facilities. Included in the best programs are activities designed 
to appeal to men and women employees of all ages and, in some cases, to their 
children. In addition, special programs are being planned to accommodate vet- 
erans, who are proving the most enthusiastic of all employees. 

—Joun A. McWetuy in The Wall Street Journal 2/11/46 ° 
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OccuPATIONAL INFORMATION: Its DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND APPLICATION. By Carroll 
L. Shartle. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1946. 239 pages. $4.60. 


Reviewed by Harry Dexter Kitson* 


During recent years a good deal of at- 
tention has been paid to investigations of 
occupations. The depression of the nine- 
teen-thirties with its widespread unemploy- 
ment focused the attention of the public 
on developments within the occupations. 
The tremendous technological developments 
in industry have caused changes in occupa- 
tions that are apparent to technicians and 
layman alike. 

The investigation and recording of such 
developments has been attempted on a sci- 
entific scale, and the bulk of such investi- 
gations suggests that here may be a new 
science which might be called “occupa- 
tionology.” Its fruits are of interest to 
several groups. Employers, particularly 
those in the industrial field, are interested 
in analyzing the jobs in their establish- 
ments so that they can formulate exact 
specifications for the hiring of workers. 
Vocational counselors are demanding in- 
formation about occupations which they 
can use in helping youth make realistic 
plans. The United States Emplovment 
Service, which, for the past 10 years, has 
engaged in providing placement service 
for persons in all classes of employment 
instead of the more restricted groups pre- 
viously served, is a prodigious user of in- 
formation about occupations. 

The particular needs of the U.S.E.S. led 
to the establishment of the Occupational 
Analysis Division, of which the author of 
this book was for 10 years chief. During 
those years Dr. Shartle was the inspira- 
tion behind a vast amount of research in 
the occupations. His organization, cover- 
ing the industrial United States, analyzed 
23.000 jobs, compiled the monumental 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, and by 


* Professor of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


means of occupational definitions, descrip- 
tions, and codes, contributed much to the 
standardization of terminology in the field 
of occupations and to the advancement of 
research in the occupations. 

This book records these achievements 
and sets forth the methods by which job 
analysis may be carried on. It describes 
the successive steps one should take in 
analyzing and classifying jobs, and gives 
forms, schedules, and examples. One chap- 
ter is entitled “Using the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles,” and another, “Oc- 
cupational Families.” A chapter shows 
how job analysis leads to the discovery of 
relationships between military and civilian 
jobs and thus facilitates the return of 
servicemen to civilian jobs. A chapter 
entitled, “Jobs for the Handicapped,” de- 
scribes methods which the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and other agencies have 
employed in trying to find jobs suitable for 
handicapped persons. The author recom- 
mends the “physical demands” approach, 
by which a job is analyzed in terms of the 
physical activities called for. A companion 
technique is the “physical capacities” ap- 
praisal, in which the physician checks 
items descriptive of the capacities the 
worker possesses. The checked schedule 
can then be compared with various “physi- 
cal demands” charts and thus suitable jobs 
can be expeditiously located. The section 
devoted to the currently popular technique 
of job evaluation, while brief, is extremely 
clear and practical. A final chapter, 
“Current and Future Occupational Oppor- 
tunities,” outlines methods by which long- 
range changes in occupations may be 
recorded and predictions made. 

A book with such a comprehensive title 
might logically include more techniques 
than those treated. One misses such topics 
as: the minute breakdown of occupational 
processes by means of motion study; the 
derivation of “occupational ability pat- 
terns” through the techniques of experi- 
mental psychology; the value of occupa- 
tional analysis in curriculum building. One 








Nore: New books on personnel management are also reviewed regularly in the Associa- 
tion’s monthly publication, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW. 
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might wish that the space devoted to the 
unnecessary listing of pamphlets on occupa- 
tions published by commercial houses had 
been devoted to some of these neglected 
techniques of deriving occupational in- 
formation. 

The reader gets the impression that a 
disproportionate amount of attention has 
been given to occupational and job analysis 
in government bureaus, with insufficient 
attention to some of the significant re- 
search done under private auspices. There 
is also a distinct flavor of wartime condi- 
tions which led to the adoption of expe- 
dients (e.g., manning tables) which may 
have little application in peacetime. 

Within its confines, however, the book 
is a valuable guide to persons who engage 
in research in occupations and jobs; to 
personnel workers; engineers and produc- 
tion men; to vocational counselors and 
placement officers. University instructors 
who give courses for the training of these 
specialists will find the book a useful text 
and will welcome particularly the practical 
exercises and the supplementary readings 
at the end of each chapter. 

There is an adequate index. 


A Lapsor Poticy ror AMERICA. By Ludwig 
Teller. Baker, Voorhis & Co., Inc., 
New York, 1945. 334 pages. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Herman Feldman* 


At a time like this, when pressing is- 
sues of labor legislation give every 
thoughtful citizen cause for concern, this 
contribution toward an integrated national 
labor law is a most helpful, tangible, and 
stimulating book to study and own. For 
it shows the disjointed character of our 
existing laws, legal interpretations, and 
administrative rulings, the lag in public 
attitudes on labor issues, the confused 
state of government labor policy, and the 
need for a new formulation and codifica- 
tion to catch up with and guide the new 
developments in labor relations. And it 
is written with a sympathy for the services 
and aspirations of labor which, however, 
does not becloud the present necessity for 
looking, as well, upon the interests and 
aspirations of the liberal-minded employer 
and the public. f 

Part One, presenting the required back- 
ground for dealing with current issues, 
features an excellent summary of the past 
century of labor regulation and the de- 
fects of existing labor law. The review 


* Professor of Industrial Relations, Amos Tuck 
School of Business, Dartmouth College. 


clearly establishes the fact that the coun- 
try is inadequately prepared for dealing 
with its labor problems because its labor 
policies, as expressed by effective statutes 
and agencies, are often conflicting and, in 
certain areas, lacking altogether. The 
course of enlightenment with regard to the 
repressive effect of many of our laws and 
judicial decisions has led to the abandon- 
ment of undesired procedures without 
establishing, in their stead, balancing con- 
trols to keep the new powers in check. 
Hence the recent outburst from various 
sources for some regulation, which is dis- 
cussed by reference to particular bills in- 
troduced during the war years. In this 
connection the labor laws of England and 
Sweden are also briefly presented, thus 
establishing a broad base for the proposed 
codification and amplifying of American 
labor law, the subject of Part Two, the 
remaining three-quarters of the book. 

This scholarly study then proceeds to 
consider in sequence the guiding policies 
of such a revision and their particular 
application. Thus, Chapter 6 deals with 
disorderly conduct by labor, making it “an 
unfair labor practice” to engage in sit- 
downs, picketing of residences, unre- 
strained mass picketing, restrictions on 
technological change, and other acts. It 
sets the valid procedure for jurisdictional 
disputes, bars the closed shop (but not 
lesser forms of union security), defines 
and limits secondary and sympathetic 
strikes and boycotts, and sets forth the 
rights, within unions, of both union and 
non-union members. Chapter 7, in turn, 
defines the unfair labor practices of em- 
ployers, such as most of those already in 
the National Labor Relations Act, but 
takes a view against the grievance proviso 
of Section 6(a), a change with which 
many will not agree. 

Chapter 8 then defines unfair labor prac- 
tices common both to employers and em- 
ployees, such as breach of contract, failure 
to abide by arbitration, and monopoly 
agreements. Chapter 9 reviews the ma- 
chinery of certification under the National 
Labor Relations Act and proposes, as a 
new standard, certain “preconditions” 
(freedom from. racial discrimination, 
racketeering, etc.) for those who are to 
come under the protective privileges of the 
Act. Chapter 10 suggests revision and 
consolidation of the Wage-Hour Law and 
other acts, and Chapter 11 deals with the — 
problems of administration and enforce- 
ment. Chapter 12 proposes a Labor Court 
as the high tribunal of the labor code, sub- 
ject to final court review. 

In the treatment of “cooling-off” periods 
and of compulsory arbitration, which are 
of prime interest, the book is not up to 
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its usual standard, and its reference to 
“free collective bargaining” seems unreal- 
istic in its assumption that under modern 
conditions this process is a tangible, tra- 
ditional concept. What actually happens 
when two dinosaurs meet—a mammoth 
union and a huge corporation? How “free” 
is such collective bargaining, and what is 
the nation to do if the two sides decide 
to exercise their freedom for a long while 
in not agreeing? The author, indeed, sug- 
gests that public utilities may need to be 
exempted from this “freedom,” but is he 
thinking of those traditionally so named or 
those industries now of paramount vital 
concern ? 

This last paragraph of comment -is not 
intended to do more than indicate that the 
present reviewer has not read the volume 
uncritically, for he commends it whole- 
heartedly as the most informative, pro- 
vocative, and timely discussion available 
of our current problem of labor relations 
control. 


SupEeRVISING Prope. By George D. 
Halsey. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1946. 233 pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by H. A. Bolz* 


“There is probably no phase of human 
activity where one is so likely to try to 
find good excuses for his weakness and 
lack of skill as in the handling of people.” 

George D. Halsey, veteran personnel 
manager with over a quarter-century of 
industrial and business seasoning, offers 
this thought-provoker in Chapter I of 
Supervising People and follows with 23 
quick chapters packed with practical, 
easy-to-take advice on how to obviate the 
above-mentioned excuses. While it is well 
recognized that weakness and lack of skill 
in handling people are the greatest obsta- 
cles to harmonious personnel relations in 
commerce and industry, it is true also that 
haprv compatibility among individuals and 
groups in all other phases of life is de- 
pendent similarly upon the effective han- 
dling of one’s associates. 

Supervising People, as Mr. Halsey states 
in his preface, is “so arranged that it can 
be used either as a text for grouns study- 
ing the art of supervising people or for 
individual studv. Chapters are of such a 
length that each will serve as a basis for 
discussion at one or two meetings, or as 
an evening’s reading.” As a text, it is 
practical, to the point, and spiced with live 
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case material and anecdotes; as a refer- 
ence work, it is concise, spotlighted by the 
use of italics, punch lines, headings and 
boxed statements, and fortified with an ex- 
tensive bibliography of supplementary ref- 
erences; as a book for casual reading, it 
is interesting and stimulating because it 
deals with personal experiences—experi- 
ences which every reader has had or looks 
forward to having for better or for worse. 

To the individual seeking to enrich his 
own every day human relations, the chap- 
ters headed as follows seem most likely 
to be of immediate interest and help: 


What Is Supervision? 

Six Qualities Important to Success as a 
Supervisor 

Understanding Human Behavior 

Making Your Employees Like You 

Correcting Without Offending 

The Supervisor’s Problem Cases 

Morale 

A Suggested Program for Your De- 
velopment in the Art of Supervising 
People 


In addition to these chapters are 16 others 
pertaining to specific aspects of supervision 
in industry and business, such as job speci- 
fication, testing, job evaluation, salary ad- 
ministration, wage incentives, training, 
conducting meetings, rating, dismissals, 
counseling, safety, ethics, and the super- 
vision of women. Though the author ex- 
plains that each chapter is independent of 
the others and may be so read or studied, 
one cannot help feeling that more care 
devoted to the arrangement of the chap- 
ters and to establishment of better con- 
tinuity among them would have improved 
this timely little book and made it seem 
less like a collection of magazine articles. 
The fact remains, however, that the 
author’s intended purpose of serving a va- 
riety of people in a practical way is fully 
accomplished in a manner that will keep 
Supervising People not on the bookshelf 
but right on the desk. 

In closing Chapter TV, Mr. Halsey an- 
ticipates what is a popular reaction to 
writines on the subject of human relations 
in a brief paragranh which might well 
serve aS a commentary on his work as a 
whole: “All the things discussed in this 
chapter are little things; some mav even 
call them ‘pussyfooting.’ But just such lit- 
tle things make the difference between tact 
and lack of tact; between causing vour 
employees to like you or having them 
merely tolerate you; between success and 
failure on any job which involves meeting 
and influencing people—and how few jobs 
there are which do not require this!” In- 
deed, how few situations in life, whether 
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in the course of employment or not, do not 
require them! It seems. therefore, that 
anyone could profit by reading Supervising 
People. 


A PROGRAM FOR PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
tion. By J. J. Evans, Jr. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. New York, 1945. 
100 pages. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Ernest de la Ossa* 


The author of this book states in his 
preface: “If something of the philosophy 
and spirit that must activate a successful 
personnel program can be captured and 
written in a relatively short space, if an 
academic, textbook type of presentation 
can be avoided, then this effort is worth 
while.” These aims are well met, for this 
brief volume packs the meatiness and 
flavor which are so desirable in personnel 
literature and yet which are so often 
lacking. 

In concise, understandable terms the rea- 
sons for, and the definitions, content, and 
administration of, a personnel program are 
outlined by Mr. Evans so that even those 
who may not be directly engaged in per- 
sonnel work cannot fail to gain a sound 
conception of the importance and scope of 
personnel administration as it exists today. 

The philosophy throughout is a practical 
one. A vast amount of experience and 
observation has been brought to bear by 
the author in laying down guide lines 
which give the personnel executive an area 
within which to work without any insis- 
tence that straight and narrow paths be 
followed. 

The: book features a frank discussion of 
what has become an almost harmful di- 
versity in titles and terms. The author 
logically suggests that some definition and 
some reasoning be applied in modern per- 
sonnel nomenclature. 

Each section of the book is broken down 
into the three broad groupings of person- 
nel relations, contractual labor relations, 
and public relations. These furnish the 
backbone and framework around which the 
more detailed specifications for the indi- 
vidual organization can be constructed. 
The book offers a concise outline of funda- 
mentals which will prove helpful both to 
those inaugurating a personnel program 
and those revamping an existing program. 

The author has expressed his personal 
opinion—perhans to the point where some 
of the definition may be questioned—in 
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setting forth the characteristics of a per- 
However, his temerity in 
doing so is to be praised, and many will 
as a result recognize shortcomings either 
in themselves or in the personnel executives 
with whom they have dealt. Much of what 
Mr. Evans has to say about the character- 
istics of a personnel man can, it is true, 
be said about any individual who accepts 
executive responsibility. 

The concluding pages of the book might 
well be pondered by every top manage- 
ment. The author's “Personnel Man’s 
Plea” expresses aptly what most personnel 
executives have felt and desired in estab- 
lishing and administering their personnel 
programs. 

Lest those who are not directly identi- 
fied with personnel administration feel that 
this is a one-sided presentation, it might 
be well to point out that Mr. Evans gives 
exceedingly sound advice concerning the 
over-all executive responsibility for person- 
nel administration when he says: “The 
real human relations work is done by the 
executives in the operating departments.” 
In brief, this book is a positive presenta- 
tion which provides a better understanding 
of the importance of personnel adminis- 
tration. 


Lapor PoLicy oF THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By Harold W. Metz. The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C., 
1945. 284 pages. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Dale Yoder* 


This volume presents the results of an 
attempt to survey “the general labor policy 
of the federal gov! ernment ina systematic, 
analytical manner.” The author recognizes 
the facts that (1) labor legislation and 
regulation, in which this policy is ex- 
pressed, are administered by several dif- 
ferent agencies, and (2) there is always the 
possibility of inconsistency in policy that 
may arise from this condition. He seeks, 
however, to collect and classify these ex- 
pressions of policy from the various 
sources, and thus to discuss over-all labor 
policv in terms of subject matter rather 
than by individual statute or administrative 
agency. 

There are 11 subject-matter divisions or 
chapters. The first is historical, describ- 
ing the process in which federal labor 
policy has emerged. The last is devoted to 
a synthesis and a summary statement of 
major trends in policy development. Be- 
Industrial Relations Center, Employ- 
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tween these terminal chapters, attention 
turns to policies on the concerted action 
of employees, the collective bargaining 
agreement or contract, the nature of labor 
organization, labor market controls, em- 
ployment conditions, and the settlement of 
labor disputes. In the course of this treat- 
ment, detailed attention is given to the 
major statutes involved, administrative 
rules and decisions, and judicial interpre- 
tations. Wartime agencies and regulations 
occupy a prominent place in this analysis. 

Each of the chapters closes with a sec- 
tion which seeks to weave together the 
threads of pertinent policy from their vari- 
ous sources and to point out such incon- 
sistencies and contradictions as _ arise. 
These sections are, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, the real test of the book, for they 
require great fairness and objectivity in 
addition to a thorough familiarity with the 
facts. On the whole, they are careful, 
clean-cut, and judicious. 

The undertaking is one which must be 
applauded. It is timely. Certainly there 
is serious need for such a synthesis of the 
varied expressions that must be accepted 
as defining our national labor policy. The 
outline, organization, planning, and presen- 
tation are exceptionally good. 

Since he is dealing with such.a variety 
of agencies and regulations, the author 
should perhaps be excused for a certain 
looseness and inexactness that appears in 
spots throughout the volume. Thus, dis- 
cussion of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion’s activities omits reference to its area 
classification program, which exerted far- 
reaching influence on the labor market. 
Moreover, he apnears to accept the state- 
ment of the Commission chairman that 
the program was entirely voluntary. The 
War Labor Board’s application of the 
Little Steel formula is misstated (page 
184), brackets and ranges confused (page 
189), and there are other similar defi- 
ciencies which mar a generally excellent 
presentation. 

1 in all, however, the study makes a 
worthwhile contribution and is, at the same 
time, well-written, informative, and inter- 
esting. 

Xe 


® A FOURFOLD INCREASE took place 
during the war years in the number of 
persons practicing personnel management 
in Great Britain, reports G. R. Moxon, of 
the Institute of Labour Management. The 
number of personnel officers before the war 
was estimated at roughly 1,800, 60 per cent 
of them women. By 1943, the Chief In- 
spector of Factories estimated, almost 5,800 
personnel officers were working in factories 
employing more than 250 persons, and the 
figure has doubtless increased since then. 
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THE Economics oF FuLtt EMPLOYMENT: 
Six Studies in Applied Economics Pre- 
pared at the Oxford University Institute 
of Statistics. Basil Blackwell & Mott, 
eat England, 1945. 213 pages. 

Ss. 6d. 


Reviewed by D. Stevens Wilson* 


In these studies the authors analyze the 
major problems which must be solved if 
a full employment economy is to be reached 
and maintained. Each of the six essays 
raises issues which would be interesting to 
discuss. Guided by space limitations, how- 
ever, attention will be centered on setting 
forth the essential framework of the 
studies and some of the more interesting 
conclusions. 

The first essay, by F. A. Burchardt, out- 
lines “The Causes of Unemployment.” In 
the second, M. Kalecki discusses “Three 
Ways to Full Employment.” G. D. N. 
Worswick next analyzes “The Stability and 
Flexibility of Full Employment”—the prob- 
lems of wage levels, prices, and inflationary 
pressures attendant on a full employment 
economy. In the fourth study, “Public Fi- 
nance—Its Relation to Full Employment,” 
E. F. Schumacher translates the full em- 
ployment theories into principles of public 
finance, government borrowing, and taxation. 
T. Balogh’s analysis of “The International 
Aspects of Full Employment” points out the 
difficulties which must arise in carrying on 
a normal foreign trade when any one coun- 
try embarks on a full employment program. 
The final section is “An Experiment in Full 
Employment: Controls in the German Econ- 
omy, 1933-1938,” by K. Mandelbaum. 

The treatment adheres closely to the 
Keynes-Hansen framework—that the root of 
unemployment lies in a deficiency of demand 
which can always be made good, either by 
income redistribution from savers to spend- 
ers or by deficit spending of the govern- 
ment. “This is not, indeed, the full solu- 
tion,” but “as long as business activity is 
determined by decisions of business alone, 
the economic system will remain liable to 
periodic fluctuations. In order to avoid in- 
stability, the State must assume the respon- 
sibility for controlling the volume of em- 
ployment.” 

The fundamental thesis of the demand de- 
ficiency theory is: “If people desire to save 
more out of a given income than the com- 
munity wishes to absorb in offsetting spend- 
ing, total demand, income, and employment 
will fall.” Since investment decisions are 
made by one section of the community gov- 
erned by complex considerations of profit- 
ability, and decisions to save are made by 
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another section on the basis of savings 
habits and the distribution and level of’ in- 
comes, there is no reason to assume that 
the decisions will always balance so as to 
maintain an existing level of employment 
and, even less, that they will balance at or 
near the full employment level. Govern- 
ment revenue and expenditure policies—both 
public investment and subsidies to private 
consumption—provide the missing link be- 
tween the two sets of decisions. 

On the other Hand, the classical /aisses- 
faire competition employment theory hinges 
on the assumption that employers respond 
to wage reductions immediately with deci- 
sions to increase their outlays, which does 
not accord with actual practice. The “nat- 
ural wave” theories do not demonstrate that 
the expansion of the economy in the upward 
phase of the business cycle must always be 
carried to the point where all unemployed 
are absorbed. 

In carrying through the analysis, the vari- 
ous authors reach some significant conclu- 
sions. Thus, the belief that private invest- 
ment will prove adequate to maintain full 
employment reflects a fundamental error o 
concept. “The proper role of private in- 
vestment is to provide tools for the produc- 
tion of consumption goods, not to provide 
enough work to employ all available labour 

. . Since there is no guarantee that this 
is also the level at which full employment 
results.” 

The problem of rising money wages in 
full employment can best be countered by 
“subsidizing prices by means of increasing 
taxation, or by controlling prices by law, 
both [of which] present technical difficulties, 
but at any rate in theory would preserve the 
stability of the economy through a continu- 
ous redistribution of income.” However, 
“wage bargaining in full employment is, in 
fact, a political problem and will be settled on 
the political plane.” 

“Tt is no longer possible to say: ‘What we 
don’t consume, the business man uses for 
investment.’ It is necessary to say: ‘Unless 
we consume, the business man refuses to 
invest.” Thus government financial policy 
must be aimed’ at stimulating the largest 
possible consumption—redistribution of in- 
come rather than mere raising of cash. “Re- 
distributive taxation, far from reducing the 
rate of capital accumulation, is likely actually 
to increase it—provided only that it is levied 
in such a way as not to restrict unduly the 
incentive to invest.” 

When a country embarks upon a full em- 
ployment policy in a complex of sovereign 
states in varying stages of economic develop- 
ment, the difficulties of preventing unemploy- 
ment in that country, when world demand is 
falling, still pose problems for which there 
are no ready answers. 

In summing up, the book points out some 


implications of full employment policy which 
cannot be overemphasized. “Making even the 
most optimistic assumptions about future 
developments, it is obvious that full employ- 
ment will require a greater degree of govern- 
ment control in economic affairs than has 
been the rule in the past. And it is this 
extension of the power of the State which 
causes apprehension.” The choice, it is argued, 
is not one of controls or no controls, but a 
question of conscious, democratic controls in’ 
contrast to a number of unrelated sectional 
controls with political pressure groups, pri- 
vate control of cartel forms, and the hidden 
control of the economy derived from unem- 
ployment itself. 

The book’s major contribution is mainly 
that of presenting in a compact volume an 
analysis of the problems arising under a full 
employment program, carried to a logical 
conclusion, and offering probable solutions. 
The chief weakness lies in the fact that the 
treatment, while necessarily brief, is also 
quite theoretical, As a result, many con- 
troversial points and administrative problems 
which will doubtless arise tend to be skipped 
over lightly. There is a tendency to treat 
assumptions of theory as matters of fact; 
thus, the effectiveness of redistributive tax- 
ation on consumption expenditures and on 
private investment in risk-taking has not 
been tested in fact—nor adequately explored 
in theory. The whole problem of apportion- 
ing the available resources of the country 
under full utilization is to be handled by a 
system of “social priorities’—a very indefi- 
nite standard, admittedly subject to political 
determination. About the difficulties of cor- 
rectly estimating the position of the economy 
in relation to its full employment potential, 
measuring with reasonable exactness the size 
and direction of the “expenditure gap,” and 
effectuating a policy for action, very little is 
said. Yet these are important practical con- 
siderations which must be met. 

Policies designed to promote full employ- 
ment seem certain to gain in importance. 
These studies are recommended reading for 
anyone interested in the nature of these poli- 
cies. They brief the major theories of what 
is at present the group most influential in 
shaping a full employment program. 


THE SocrAL PRoBLEMS OF AN INDUSTRIAL 
CIVILIZATION. By Elton Mayo. Division 
of Research, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard University, 
Boston, 1945. 150 pages. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Thomas G. Spates* 


For one who has known Elton Mayo over 
the years and who has admired him and 
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much of his work, the reviewing of this book 
has been a disappointing experience. It con- 
tributes nothing original to the literature of 
either “social problems” or “industrial civili- 
zation.” In fact, Part I, which includes two 
of the six chapters of the book, is devoted to 
a repetitious review, supported by second- 
hand material, of the obvious fact that social 
progress has not kept pace with technical 
progress. In his anxiety to drive that one 
+ home the author engages in sweeping gener- 
alities which are inconsistent with some of 
the techniques he sponsors, and which are 


actually contradicted by observations in 
Part II. 
Take, for example, the statement that 


“Now, it is evident that our high adminis- 
trators have, in these days, accepted respon- 
sibility for training workers in new technical 
skills; it is equally evident that no one has 
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accepted responsibility for training them in 


social skills’—and compare it with the fol- 
lowing observation: ‘For twenty years fore- 
men had been carefully instructed in Com- 
pany C that the supervisors’ duty had two 
parts—the one, technical competence; the 
other, capacity to handle human situations.” 

Part I] comprises a brief review of some 
of the inquiries of the Division of Research 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, most of which have previ- 
ously been reported in detail. An appendix 
includes a description of the studies of the 
Research Division and a list of its publica- 
tions. 

It is regrettable that this book does not 
maintain the high standard set in the author’s 
earlier work, The Human Problems of an 
Industrial Civilization, which is now out of 
print. 


Credit Unions Look to Tomorrow 


HE nation’s 10,000 credit unions are in a state of metamorphosis. 


Many of 


them, born or expanded in war plants, are liquidating because of shutdowns 


or extensive layoffs. 


Credit union officials like Sidney Stahl, Managing Director 


of the Credit Union League of New York State, the largest group in the Vv. 5. 
are recommending that credit union members switch to open membership credit 


unions until they secure jobs in firms which have established groups. 


They may 


also join credit unions in theit labor organizations, churches, or fraternal groups 
while waiting to find steady employment in a new job. : 
To offset liquidations and reductions, however, new credit unions are now 


forming. Also, 


long-established unions have been setting aside large reserves 


for the lending spree they know will come when our servicemen are all home and 
back at work. During the war the activity was mostly one-way—depositing in 
credit unions, for systematic saving. There was very little lending because of 
the scarcity of merchandise to buy on credit, Regulation W restrictions, and the 
general high financial status of most workers. 

Credit unions are permitted to lend money in accordance with the terms of 
the G.I. Bill of Rights, but to date have not handled these red tape-ridden loans. 
But as soon as pending legislation eases the processing of veterans’ -loans, they 


expect heavy activity in this direction. 


These G.I. loans will be restricted to 


members only—that is, to those who have retained their membership during war 
service, or who join a credit union when they return to civilian life. 

The credit union movement is spreading rapidly. The largest organization 
of its kind in America is the Municipal Employees Credit Union of New York 


City, which has $6,000,000 in working capital and 30,000 members. 


Formed in 


1917, it is representative of the numerous credit unions of federal, state, and 


municipal employees. 


The movement encompasses virtually every type of industry—manufacturing, 
distribution, insurance, banking, and brokerage houses—and is particularly strong 


among associations of teachers, such as in Wisconsin and Connecticut. 


State is the leader, with 700 units. 


New York 


—Forbes 1/15/46 
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